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\ ’ YI1TH a clientele embracing every line of business and a board of directors 
composed of leaders in every branch of commerce and industry, the Illinois 


Merchants Trust Company has an unusually intimate contact with modern 
American business. 


Our officers consequently have a wide experience and are peculiarly fitted to 
give effective and intelligent attention to the needs of our correspondent banks. 


Capital and Surplus - Forty-Five Million Dollars 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 
TRUST COMPANY 


cA consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank, 
The Merchants Loan & Trust Company and The Corn Exchange National Bank 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS CHICAGO 
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Rand M¢CNally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by rail, 
water, road, and air—everywhere. They 
show every place that has a name, giving 
complete knowledge of surroundings. 
Separate maps are available for Conti- 
nents, Countries, States, Provinces and 
Territories. Folded toconvenientpocket 
size. 35c or 50c at leading booksellers’, 
stationers’, news stands and druggists. 

Rand M£Nally Maps 

for every purpose 


School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 


Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Population Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 
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y map of China 


—but for service lire this! 


NLEss you can read Chinese the 
map reproduced above probably 
means very little to you. 

Yet this, or something like this, 
might be your only map of China— 
but for Rand MCNally service! 

It is through this service that you 
can conveniently secure, at reasonable 

rices, any map you desire in form and 
eaoan to meet your requirements. 

And all Rand M¢Nally maps are 
always accurate and up to date. Back 
and forth, across the two oceans, 
Rand M¢Nally & Company carry on an 
elaborate correspondence with official 
sources abroad, requesting, giving and 
receiving information. 

Every change is promptly reported. 
Old stock on hand is immediately de- 
stroyed, and new Rand MCNally maps 
are made. For maps are worthless un- 
less they are exact. ; 


There is a Rand M¢Nally map for 
every purpose. Rand M¢€Nally busi- 
ness Map systems are essential to man- 
ufacturers in planning sales campaigns. 

Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps make it possible for travelers 
everywhere to lay out their routes in 
advance and give them invaluable in- 
formation on the road. 


Rand M¢Nally Official Auto Road. 


Maps are unfailing guides for auto- 
mobile owners who wish to plan their 
tours intelligently and to be sure of 
their way as they drive. 

Rand MCNally maps of all kinds are 
indispensable to readers of books, mag- 
azines, newspapers, for locating the 
places they read about and for securing 
a better idea of the world they live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are obtainable at leading book- 
sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


IRAND MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Map Headquarters 
Dept. C-18 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


The biggest factory —éut that’s not all 





Our radio factory covers about twelve acres and is still 
growing. It was the largest in the world even before we 
gave new evidence of our faith in Radio by letting a con- 
tract for a 3% acre addition. 


In this great factory we are making Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers as carefully as if it were the smallest fac- 





tory in the world and we had a reputation yet to win. 


Before a set is permitted to leave the factory it has been ° 
subjected to 159 inspections or tests. One employee in 
every ten is an inspector or tester. 


That the public appreciates integrity in manufacture 
is indicated by our sales. They were much larger in 1925 
than in any previous year. 


We have invested our money in building and enlarg- 
ing our factory because we are in the radio business to stay. 








Atwater Kent Manuracturinc Co., 4802 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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The Service 
of the “First” 
in St. Louis 
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N Tl N L Over 60 Years’ Experience 
AN K in Handling 
, Out-of-Town Bank Business. 
More Than 


2000 


Bank Correspondents 
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MERRIER ST 


Broadway—Locust—Olive 


Resources Over 
$160,000,000.00 
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CRITT, 


State & City Bank and Trust Company, Richmond, Va. 
Clinton & Russell, Architects 
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The use of large windows with extensive glass 
area for banking structures is made practical 
and effective by Crittall Steel Casements. 
Possessing the required strength and rigidity for 
this purpose, Crittall Casements afford excep 
tional advantages in weather-tightness and ease 
of ventilation. Attractive in appearance, they 
may be simply draped, or special shades may be 
used for control of light where desired. 


Our engineers will gladly co-operate with architects in 
the solution of unusual window problems. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY, Manufacturers 
10967 HEARN AVENUE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


All Crittall Casements and Windows are made 
of Crittalloy—the Copper Bearing Steel 
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THRIFT |i Py 8 | POSTERS 


STRONG IN EDUCATIONAL VALUE 
AND RICH IN HUMAN INTEREST 


NEW POSTER for each week of the year, each reproducing an 
original oil painting especially produced by America’s leading 
artists, for the purpose of encouraging THRIFT. 


By the sheer excellence of their art value these posters are proving their 
worth in stimulating the THRIFT IMPULSE in countless communities 
all over America. 


Displayed in massive gold frames with electric overhanging lamp, for 
window or lobby use, or in heavy brass or bronze frames for attachment 
to the outside of the bank building. 


The Picture TELLS the Story 





NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU It costs only two cents to 


a Pa get complete information 
Please send us information 


C] Window Poster Display 
[] Out-of-Doors Poster Display 


[] Trust Department Literature National Service Bureau 


[] Savings Development Literature OF NEW YORK, INC. 


Originating and producing the highest type of Bank 
Advertising in posters and direct mail literature 


150 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
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No. 3 


A NEW BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
EXTRAORDINARY— 


How forty livewire young business men - 
compose the auxiliary board of an Ohio 
Trust Company and train as future directors 


66 HE meeting of the board will 
please come to order.” 

Thousands of times each year the 
regular boards of directors in banks 
throughout the country are brought 
into active session by these simple 
words. However, when Julius Solomon 
uses them to eall to order the auziliary 
board meeting of the Lima Trust Com- 
pany in Lima, Ohio, he brings into 
session a group that is more or less 
unique in banking circles. 

Take a recent meeting for example. 
Before him sat forty of the most alert 
and successful business and professional 
men in that city—the members of the 
auxiliary board of directors. The meet- 
ing having come to order, Mr. Solomon, 
who serves as chairman of the auxiliary 
board continued : 

“According to the announcement made 
at our previous meeting the subject of 
discussion this evening is ‘The Trust 
Department.’ Perhaps no other depart- 
ment of our institution renders a serv- 
ice so vital to the public good and so 
fraught with possibilities on both sides 
of the counter. 


“We are fortunate in having with us 
tonight Robert C. Dunn, former speaker 
of the Ohio House of Representatives 
and at present one of the leading 
trust department officials of this state. 
He has come to give us an insight into 
the work which the modern trust com- 
pany is doing in the preservation of 
estates as well as in their creation.” 

Then for the greater portion of an 
hour Mr. Dunn discussed in plain, 
Straight-forward English the services 
that the trust department is prepared 
to render, its fees, its value to the com- 


By ALBERT JOURNEAY 


munity and its possibilities for profit. 
He discussed somewhat at length the 
life insurance trust, a development 
which promises to increase many times 
the opportunities of the average trust 
department. His address, full of sound 
and easily understood facts, was greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. 


“Gentlemen,” the chairman had the 
floor again, “any questions that you 
may wish to ask regarding the opera- 
tion of the trust department will be 
gladly answered by Mr. Dunn.” And 
then followed many leading questions 


«JUST recently we have had 
J a splendid illustration of 
the worth of this board,” 
says Howard P. Dean, vice 
president of the Lima Trust 
Company, “in the work the 
members performed in con- 
nection with the financing of 
our new million dollar home. 
They undertook to sell 
$400,000 of preferred stock 
of the Lima Trust Building 
Company to stockholders of 
the trust company— and 
through concerted effort 
they disposed of it all in a 
remarkably short time. 

“The members are now 
planning a rental campaign 
for the building and if their 
past performances are any 
criterion, all available space 
will be rented in advance of 
its completion.” 





regarding the management of estates, 
the advisability of young-men making 
wills, questions on taxation and the law 
of descent and distribution, and the ad- 
vantages of a life insuranee trust both 
for the bank and for the insurance com- 
pany. The questions showed how care- 
fully the talk had been followed. 

At this point the vice president in 
charge of the trust department took the 
opportunity to cite several occasions 
where members of the auxiliary board 
had already secured profitable business 
for the company and he expressed his 
appreciation of this co-operation and 
urged other members to continue the 
good work. The meeting was then 
brought to a close with.a few words 
from the chairman along business de- 
velopment lines. 

Such is a typical meeting of the aux- 
iliary board of directors of the Lima 
Trust Company. The work of all the 
various departments are discussed at 
different meetings and the members are 
thoroughly informed regarding the busi- 
ness-getting activities of the company 
as a whole. 


But perhaps you are asking who com- 
poses this auxiliary board—how are 
they elected—are they paid—and how 
do they work with the regular board of 
directors? 


Howard P. Dean, vice president of 
the Lima Trust Company and who, to- 
gether with President Emmett R. Curtin 
and Vice President C. M. Tolan, or- 
ganized and started the board on its. 
way, states that it has been in existence 
for about two years and is in effect “a 
new business committee extraordinary 
and a training school for directors.” 







Personnel 

The personnel of the auxiliary board 
of directors is made up from the most 
successful young men of that city and 
all members are elected with the same 
pare that is exercised in selecting the 
members of the regular board of diree- 
tors. 

All new members are passed on by 
the bank’s officers and directors and if 
a man who has been invited to become 
a member is not a stockholder of the 
company, he is given the opportunity 
to purchase at least one share—all 
auxiliary board members being stock- 
holders. 

There are at present about forty mem- 
bers of the auxiliary board. They are 
the men who in a few short years will 
take the place of the present generation 
of leaders. Already they are taking a 
leading place in the city’s commercial 
and civic affairs and they represent 
diversified business and professional in- 
terests. There are doctors, lawyers, in- 
surance realtors, manufacturers, 
distributors, financial men, retailers and 
wholesalers—and even a city official— 
included in the membership. 


men, 


How it Operates 

The manner in which the auxiliary 
board operates is as follows: 

There is a chairman, a vice chairman 
and a secretary, all of whom are elected 
by the members. And inasmuch as this 
active group of business men serves as 
a “training school for directors,’ the 
chairman and vice chairman attend all 
meetings of the regular board of direc- 
tors, while the other members—selected 
alphabetically—rotate in attendance so 
that each auxiliary member attends an- 
nually about three meetings of the regu- 
lar board. 


Once each month a meeting of the 


A group of business-getters—the Auxiliary 

Board of the Lima, Ohio, Trust Company— 

assembled at one of the monthly dinner meet- 

ings. Inset, Emmet R. Curtin, president of the 
Lima Trust Company. 


auxiliary board is held and those meet- 
ings are open also to the regular board 
members, thus bringing together 45 to 
60 men interested in the bank’s progress. 

The meeting starts at 7:30 in the 
evening and there is at least one out-of- 
town speaker on various banking sub- 
jects. It continues as late as active 
interest is shown, but the moment the 
meeting begins to lag, it is brought to 
a close by the chairman. 

Quarterly, a dinner meeting is held 
and on these occasions at least one after- 
dinner speaker on banking subjects of 
general interest to the community is on 
the program. 

The Lima Trust Company bears the 
expense of all these meetings and it 
includes a list of members of the auxili- 
ary board on its published statements 
in the same manner as the regular board 
members are listed. 

Benefits 

In answer to a question as to the 
benefits resulting. from this unique or- 
ganization, Mr. Dean listed them under 
three heads: 

(1) New Business Activities. And 
he added, “we have found these young 
men to be in touch with every major 
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activity in our city. They act as our 
confidential agents in developing new 
business and they bring to our attention 
facts in connection with business opera- 
tion and conditions existing in various 
lines that need special attention. They 
suggest wherever possible to their 
friends and acquaintances who are not 
already our customers, that the ‘Lima 
Trust Company is a good bank to tie 
to’-—and knowing the company as inti- 
mately as they do, they can back this 
suggestion with convincing 
why’. It doesn’t take any wild flight of 
imagination to realize their value in 
this connection. 

“Just recently we have had a splendid 
illustration of the worth of this board 
in the valuable work they performed in 
connection with the financing of the 
Lima Trust Company’s new million 
dollar home. The members of the auxil- 
iary board undertook to sell $400,000.00 
worth of preferred stock of the Lima 
Trust Building Company to stockholders 
of the Trust Company—and through 
concerted effort they disposed of all 
the stock in a remarkably short time. 


‘reasons 


“The members are now planning a 
rental campaign for the building and 
if their past performances are any cri- 
terion, all of the available space in the 
new building will be rented in advance 
of its completion. 

“Many times we have used this or- 
ganization in development of new busi- 
ness, and upon going into our new 
quarters the officers confidently antici- 
pate an increase in deposits of from 
$1,000,000.00 to $2,000,000.00 through 
the efforts of this auxiliary board. 

(2) 


ness, 


They Contribute Progressive- 
Mr. Dean qualifies this with the 
statement “there is a likelihood of any 
(Continued on page 56) 
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THE “JUNIOR COUNCIL” PLAN 


FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


Fifteen junior stockholders learn banking 
from the inside and help to build business 


and good will for an Arkansas institution 


: By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 


NOTHER innovation in the business 
getting activities of banks is the 
Junior Council of directors and officers 
instituted by Hamp Williams, vice pres- 
ident of the Citizens National Bank of 
Hot Springs, Arkansas. The friend- 
ship and active co-operation of the 
youngsters is a valuable asset, and this 
unique plan has not only accomplished 
its purpose with the younger genera- 
tion, but it has enlisted the help and 
even secured the business of their par- 
ents, relatives and friends. It is a plan 
especially adapted for use in the small 
community. 

Mr. Williams knew that in New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco and other cities, 
boys and girls are placed in charge of 
governmental affairs for a day, and that 
as mayors, commissioners, councilmen 
and other officers they have justified the 
faith of the citizens in them as well as 
their temporary responsibilities of office. 

“It was that same spirit which 
prompted me to sell one share of stock 
in our bank to 15 high school boys and 
girls,” Mr. Williams explained when 
questioned on the subject, “—and to 
organize them into a Junior Board of 
Directors or Council, with their indi- 
vidual bank stationery just the same as 
that of the senior officers. When the 
idea was suggested to their parents it 
won hearty approval, and that one share 
of stock could have been over-subseribed 
several times! In addition, we featured 
our newspaper advertising with a pic- 
ture every day of one of our Juniors. 
This caused every boy and girl to anx- 
iously secure the morning and evening 
papers to see which of their friends had 
appeared.” 

Each of those high school students 
whom the banker selected, represented 
a family—15 families whom he wished 
to interest as depositors in the bank,— 
15 families to beeome personal adver- 
tisers among their friends because those 
joint stockholders in that one share 
were an integral part of the institution. 

As soon as the shares of stock had 
been purchased, a meeting of the Junior 
Council was called and with one of the 
bank’s senior officers to advise them, 
the high-school stidents elected their 
own officials and tellers who became 
junior president, junior vice presidents, 
junior cashiers, and junior paying and 
receiving tellers. 

“We older men recognized that 75 
per cent of the crimes committed by 
boys, 16 to 19 years of age, could justly 


he blamed upon the parents and busi- 
ness men of our community!” the banker 
said. “Therefore, the idea back of our 
plan was not merely the selfish one of 
gaining deposits, but that greater idea 
of teaching those youngsters in a prac- 
tical way the banking business!” 


Mr. Williams realized that those 15 
boys and girls would become more effi- 
cient bankers if they secured a basic 
knowledge of affairs which are more or 
less inter-connected with banks. Con- 
sequently, he devoted many of his Sat- 
urdays to the welfare of the junior 


_™ unique plan of enlist- 
ing the co-operation of 
high school boys and girls 
is applicable in small com- 
munities especially, and it 
goes hand in hand in many 
ways with the auxiliary 
board plan described in the 
preceding article. 

As Hamp Williams, vice- 
president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Hot Springs, 
says, “The idea back of our 
plan was not merely the 


selfish one of gaining depos- 
its, but that greater idea of 
teaching those youngsters in 
a practical way the banking 


business.” And he adds, 
“It has linked up the com- 
munity with the welfare of 
the Citizens National and in 
turn has given each of the 
boys and girls and their 
friends an accentuated inter- 
est in the welfare, character 
and growth of the entire 
city.” 





council. He made arrangements with 
merchants, manufacturers, city officials 
and other bankers in his own commu- 
nity to conduct those 15 students 
through their places of business; and 
he often took them at his own expense 
through the plants and banks of other 
cities as far away from Hot Springs as 
Little Rock. This year he is taking them 
to New Orleans. 


“Has is proven to be a good invest- 
ment?” he was asked. 

“The best investment a banker ever 
made!” he replied. “It has broadened 


— 


those school children to such an extent 
that they have become envied models 
in the community. They have learned 
the meaning of industry; they’ have 
realized how their own shoes, clothing 
and food were made; they now under- 
stand the meaning of profit and loss 
columns, fire insurance, the need and 
value of clearing houses; and above all, 
they have gained a dignity and won a 
leadership which has brought a throng 
of school children into the lists of the 
bank’s clientele——a clientele which our 
senior officers now consiler ranking in 
importance with adult customers.” 

It was a process of education at first, 
Mr. Williams stated, and in order that 
the juniors should be properly trained, 
the older officers were on hand at their 
sides to advise with them, but gradually 
the junior officers have been permitted to 
complete each transaction ‘to the point 
of final decision, their judgment being 
accepted by the seniors. 

The clients of the bank have respected 
the youth of the juniors and have not 
taken advantage of it. Loans are made; 
new accounts are opened; securities are 
bought and sold; mortgages and trusts 
are prepared; and insurance is placed 
with the same banking technique em- 
ployed by the senior officers, and they 
have not made a single mistake in the 
operation of the bank thus far. 

It was necessary, of course, on ac- 
count of banking laws and other restrie- 
tions for the seniors to be present on 
junior days, but they are merely present 
as figure heads. It is strictly junior 
day, and those 15 youngsters are “boss” 
of the situation. 

“They have assumed their responsi- 
bilities with a spirit of loyalty which has 
won the co-operation of every citizen 
in our community! We're proud of 
them!” Mr. Williams exclaimed. “And 
they have taught us older heads lessons 
in banking of which we never dreamed 
and we needed their new visions. We 
cannot permit them to sign some papers 
in the name of the bank because they 
are still minors, but as far as safety 
and efficiency are concerned, we would 
be justified in permitting it if the bank 
laws would. Some day each of them 
will be legally signing for our bank or 
some other because just as soon as they 
finish their high school or college 
courses, they are assured of good posi- 
tions either with the Citizens National 
Bank or with one of the other institu- 
tions in Hot Springs.” 
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TURNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON 
THOSE U. S. “WAR PROFITS” 


The common belief among European coun- 
tries as to the enormity of our war profits is 
largely an illusion—An interesting analysis 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Vice-President, The National City Bank, New York 


T is apparent that the idea generally 
prevails in Europe and possibly in 

other parts of the world that the United 
States profited greatly by the war. The 
high prices which foreign buyers paid 
for American products, the extravagant 
reports of profits made in certain lines 
of industry, the heavy movement of 
gold to this country, the large sums of 
indebtedness created here by foreign 
governments and private borrowers, and 
the change in this country’s position 
from that of a borrowing country to 
that of a lender, afford evidence which 
although superficial is sufficient to make 
this the common belief. It is, in fact, 
an illusion based largely upon price- 
inflation. 

Inasmuch as prices have gone up all 
over the world without creating a gen- 
eral state of prosperity, that particular 
count in the indictment is not well sup- 
ported. The producers of the goods 
which were sold at high prices paid 
production costs on the same basis, and 
whatever profits they realized were di- 
luted in purchasing power at the same 
rate. There is no instance in the world’s 
history of any people getting rich by 
mere depreciation of the money in which 
values were measured. 

There is some force in the argument 
that the burden of debts is increased 
by a fall of prices, but if the debts to 
the United States Government, as fixed 
by the settlements effected, are caleu- 
lated at their present worth to the eredi- 
tor, it will be apparent that the total 
sum is not a very important offset to 
the cost of the war to the United States. 
The Secretary of the Treasury in 1920 
estimated the net cost of the war to 
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the United States Government from 
April 6, 1917, to June 30, 1920, at 
$33,455,000,000, allowing for salvage 
and sales of war material to the latter 
date. These figures, however, included 
the loans to other governments, stand- 
ing at that time at $9,445,006,855.18, 
without interest. 

The loans to Europe in the public 
markets of the United States have been 
for the most part contracted since the 
fall of prices occurred. The flotations 
have aggregated about $2,533,599,450 to 
this time, and although most of the 
funds have been expended here, the bor- 
rowers have been at liberty to expend 
them elsewhere or do with them as they 
pleased. The people of this country do 
not accept responsibility for the high 
level of world prices. 

The goods and services which this 
country has received from Europe in 
partial payment for our exports have 
been paid for, of course, at a scale of 
prices corresponding to the general in- 
crease. 

European holdings of investments in 
this country before the war were esti- 
mated at about $5,000,000,000, and while 
those held by countries involved in the 
war have been largely reduced, Euro- 
pean investments in this country by no 
means have been closed out. Probably 
the excess of investments returned to 
this country over new ones made here 
does not exceed $3,000,000,000, if so 
great. 

The total stock of gold and silver coin 
in the United States increased from 
$2,617,000,000 in 1912 to $4,278,000,000 
in 1922, or by 65.5 per cent, which does 
not much more than compensate for the 
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loss in purchasing power chargeable to 
the war. In other words, our gold stock 
at the last named date had not much 
greater value for buying and reserve 
purposes than our pre-war stock. 


Profits of War Time Business 

So much for the tangible evidence of 
gains at the expense of Europe result- 
ing from the war. The profits made 
in business in this country during the 
war period were not all made on ex- 
port goods, and to the extent that they 
were made on goods of home consump- 
tion they were made at the expense of 
our own people, and cannot be counted 
as inereasing the net wealth of the 
country at the expense of Europe. 
Moreover, these profits to a great ex- 
tent never existed except temporarily on 
paper. While business was being done 
on a rising market, book profits made 
a large showing, but when the slump 
came, heavy losses were incurred, wip- 
ing out the paper gains. 

Furthermore, the diversion of indus- 
try to the production of war supplies 
caused the country to fall behind in 
normal development and in the increase 
of wealth in forms serving the usual 
peace-time needs of the population. It 
caused the building of a great fleet of 
vessels at a cost of about $3,000,000,000, 
which since the war has turned out to 
be a liability rather than an asset, but 
the railroads were not kept up to the 
growth of the country’s needs, house- 
building and public improvements fell 
behind, and much of the industrial de- 
velopment for war purposes proved to 
be of comparatively little practical use 
for other purposes. The recent action 
of a great British corporation, Vickers’ 
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Limited, in writing down its capital by 
the equivalent sum of about $60,000,- 
000 illustrates the policy which has been 
found necessary by many corporations 
which expanded to do war work. 

Finally, the violent fluctuation of 
prices and the interference with normal 
trade disorganized industry, disrupted 
the price and wage relations between 
the several industrial groups of the 
population, with the result that the reg- 
ular flow of trade was disturbed, and 
a great loss of employment and pro- 
duction was experienced. The relations 
between debtors and creditors, prices 
and property values, were seriously af- 
fected, much injustice and hardship re- 
sulting. 

We have referred to these general 
conditions from time to time, and have 
received numerous communications in- 
dicating that our comments were re- 
ceived abroad with incredulity. Here- 
with is an extract from a letter which 
comes to us from Paris, and which prob- 
ably gives a fair idea of the views com- 
monly held abroad. It is written by a 
Frenchman, an active man of affairs, 
not in public life. We would be glad 
to give it in full if its length did not 
forbid, but will say that although evi- 
dently written under the conviction that 
France is being harshly treated, it shows 
a disposition on the part of the writer 
to be not intentionally unfair. He says, 
in part: 

*T don’t presume for one moment, 
that the vaults of the Federal Reserve 
Banks are filled with artificial gold,— 
that all the investments of the Ameri- 
ean people in the various banks, savings 
institutions, and industrial enterprises 
in the U. S. and Europe have quite im- 
aginary titles, and that the gigantic 
profits made during the war and the 
aftermath have evaporated in smoke! 
Candidly speaking, the increment of the 
actual American wealth is really not 
based upon such fallacious hypotheses. 

“T will also grant you the privilege to 
accept the figures of the American war 
expenditure upon its face value, upon 
the proviso, that the heavy losses in- 
curred by the shipping board is in- 
eluded in this figure. To my mind, these 
losses in the greatest part should not be 
put upon war expenditure. It is a 
notorious fact that these losses“areé only 
due through the unskillful management, 
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WEALTH OF THE UNITED STATES 


National wealth at prevailing prices is shown by heavy line, wealth based on a uniform 1913 price 
level by dotted line, and population by light line. 


the unbusinesslike competition with the 
English and other European shipowners. 
For its unfortunate experiments the 
shipping board alone is to blame. 


“As regards the situation of the agri- 
cultural classes, I can only refer to the 
reports of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, Vol. 1 and 2. We find the high 
prices paid for all the cereals during the 
war and since; the same remarks apply 
for rice, cotton, live stock, ete. The 
high prices obtained has averted for a 
long time the economical and political 
erisis of the farmers’ union. 


“We know also that the Chicago 
packers became in the same time more 
wealthy and powerful. The Cuba cane 
planters, and the American sugar re- 
finers were stuffed with gold. (I will 
only recall the purchase made by Mr. 
McKenna, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
of 900,000 tons raw sugar at double the 
eurrent price, and immediately after the 
outbreak of the war). The American 
coal mine owners made _ substantial 
profits. The ship-builders have also 
made huge profits, many ships were sold 
to Europe, whilst the manufacturers of 
war materials were practically choked 
with profits. The many commission 
firms, exporting all kind of commodities 
to the whole world, have made substan- 
tial profits. In short, the years of the 
war were raining with another kind of 
manna, as the forty days in the desert 
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for the children of Israel.” 


The suggestion that this country 
should not include its losses upon ship- 
ping in its war costs, on the ground 
that the losses have been due to bad 
management, suggests an inquiry as to 
whether the war costs, debts and finan- 
cial embarrassment of other countries 
have not been to some extent increased 
by bad management? We prefer, how- 
ever, to confine the discussion to the 
original question, whether the United 
States on the whole profited by the war. 

The lines of business to which he 
refers illustrate very well the general 
misconception of the situation. Of the 
five leading meat-packing companies 
with headquarters at Chicago, one—a 
long-established conecern—got into finan- 
cial difficulties and was taken over by 
another packer, for the purpose of en- 
larging its own distribution and lower- 
ing the percentage of overhead ex- 
penses. This second packer had to be 
reorganized with the aid of new 
capital, and a third packer has been in 
the hands of a receiver for several 
months. The fourth large packer was 
obliged to suspend dividends, and the - 
fifth, although it has maintained divi- 
dends throughout, had to draw on pre- 
viously earned surplus to do so. The 
company which came through best did 
a gross business of $8,850,000,000 in 
eleven years, 1914-1924 inclusive, with 
net profits for the period of $151,398,- 
000, which yielded an average of 7.8 
per cent per year upon the capital em- 
ployed and of 1.7 per cent on the sales 
of product. 

Among the sugar companies the 
American Sugar Refining Company is 
the largest, employing a capital of $162,- 
000,000, on which a six per cent return 
would be $9,720,000. The net profits 
of this company in the 11 years 
1914-1924 aggregated $65,015,109, or an 
average of less than $6,000,000 per 

(Continued on page 40) 





OUR SIX MONTHS’ EXPERIENCE 


WITH INVESTMENT DEPOSITS 


How methods introduced last year in this 
new department enable us to meet building and 
loan competition through higher interest rates 


By J. N. HIGLEY 


Publicity Mgr., Dollar Savings & Trust Co., Youngstown, Ohio 


HE savings bank is a comparatively 

modern institution. The first sav- 
ings bank was naturally started in Seot- 
land, the land of the thrifty. It was 
founded at Ruthwell, Scotland, in 1810, 
by Rev. Henry Duncan. The worthy 
parson, it is recorded, was greatly 
grieved to see the male members of his 
congregation hurry to the publie houses 
on paydays and convert their wages into 
liquid assets, ‘so he started a savings 
bank. 

Prior to this, all banking had been com- 
mercial banking. Centuries of banking 
had taught the public that a bank was 
an institution that paid its depositors 
upon demand. To pay on demand, 
banks were supposed to carry most of 
their assets in liquid form. When sav- 
ings banks came into existence they fol- 
lowed the plan of commercial banks, and 
paid their depositors upon demand or 
upon a short notice that amounted to 
substantially payment upon demand. 
Not very long after the appearance of 
savings banks another institution ap- 
peared upon the scene with a new plan 
for taking care of savings. 

This institution was the building and 
loan company which differed radically 
from the savings bank in that it did not 
agree to always pay its depositors upon 
demand, but, on the other hand, reserved 
the right to require an indeterminate 
notice upon the part of depositors. The 
savings bank and the building and loan 
company became active rivals for sav- 
ings accounts. Largely because build- 
ing and loan companies do not agree to 
always pay their deposits on demand, 
they do not have to carry a heavy re- 
serve and therefore can and do pay a 
higher rate of interest than most sav- 
ings banks, although this is not the only 
reason they can pay the higher rate. 

Liberal laws, especially in Ohio and 
other states, lessen the burden of taxa- 
tion on building and loan companies. 
On account of these facts building and 
loan companies in Ohio have been for 
vears growing very fast and accumu- 
lating savings accounts at such a rate 
that the banks have become alarmed. 
The bankers of the state tried to pass 
laws curbing the building and loan com- 
panies, but without suecess, for the 
legislature apparently sympathized with 
the building and loan people who called 
themselves “poor men’s bankers” and 
the “home builders” of the state. To 
the man on the street there was no dif- 
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ference between a bank and a building 
and loan company except the fact that 
the latter paid a higher rate of interest 
on savings. 

About 15 years ago A. E. Adams, 
president of The Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company and First National 
of Youngstown, Ohio, became convinced 
that the banks of his state were wrong 
in trying to put the building and loan 
companies out of business. He was con- 


OLLOWING the earlier an- 
nouncement of this plan 
in the November, 1925,issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, 
the accompanying article by 
Mr. Higley presents an inter- 
esting account of its practical 
operation during the first six 
months. It has attracted a 
great deal of attention and 
the bank has answered many 
inquiries from all parts of this 
country and even from 
Europe. 
In summing up its advan- 


tages, Mr. Higley says, ““The 
investment deposit plan en- 
ables us to meet building and 


loan competition. It enables 
us to offer our community a 
safe investment at a good 
rate of interest, and it enables 
us to meet the growing need 
for slow loans. But from our 
own point of view, the fact 
that it puts our own business 
on a more scientific basis is 
more important than all of 
these.” 


vineed that the building and loan com- 
panies were handling savings accounts 
more scientifically than the banks were. 
Accordingly he tried to persuade the 
Ohio Bankers Association to recommend 
to the legislature the passage of a law 
that would enable the banks to take sav- 
ings accounts upon the same conditions 
the building and loan companies take 
them. But his appeal fell upon deaf 
ears. 

He persisted, however, and two years 
ago persuaded the legislative committee 
of the association to report in favor of 
such a bill. But the leading bankers of 
the state opposed the move so strongly 





that it was defeated. They declared 
that a bank that did not pay its deposits 
on demand was not a bank. They 
insisted that nobody would put money 
in a bank that required an indetermi- 
nate notice for withdrawals, notwith- 
standing that it is being done most sue- 
cessfully in the building and loan com- 
panies. 

The upshot of the matter was that on 
July 1, 1925, The Dollar Savings and 
Trust Company started a department, 
run upon the plan of a building and 
loan company and paying five per cent 
interest on deposits. Other ‘bankers 
said it was merely paying more interest 
on savings deposits. They failed to see 
that it is really a most radical step for- 
ward in the method of handling slow 
loans. What it really does is to offset 
slow loans with slow deposits. This is 
the basis and foundation of this new de- 
partment. It puts savings upon a safe 
and scientific basis. . 

The banker who promises to pay his 
savings deposits upon demand and loans 
his savings upon mortgages is in a 
ticklish position when times get bad. 
But the banker who has an agreement 
with his savings depositors to the effect 
that if he does not have funds on hand 
to pay them, they will wait until he 
liquidates loans, is on easy street. 
We realized, however, that in order to 
avoid trouble in the future, we must 
make perfectly clear to the public that 
before we could pay more than the 
usual savings account rate of interest, 
which in our state is four per cent, de- 
positors must give up the privilege of 
always being able to draw their money 
whenever they want it. This point we 
stressed to the limit. In fact we made 
it so strong that our directors were 
afraid people would not put their 
money in our bank. But Mr. Adams 
has great confidence in the common 
sense of the public and believed that 
once our plan was thoroughly under- 
stood, the public would welcome it as 
an ideal investment for savings. The 
phenomenal growth of the new depart- 
ment proved the soundness of his rea- 
soning. 

Although all the banks in our city 
were invited to join with us in starting 
the new venture, only one, The City 
Trust and Savings Bank, did so. The 
new venture was so popular that at the 
end of six months we had three millions 
of dollars in our new department and 
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the City Bank had a million and a half, 
and this in a city of but 150,000 popu- 
lation. 

We call our new department the 
Investment Deposit Department to dis- 
tinguish it from our regular savings de- 
partment. It is operated in the same 
room with our other departments. The 
rules governing deposits is thoroughly 
explained to each customer. The build- 
ing and loan companies have the same 
rule about withdrawals that we have, but 
they say nothing about them until they 
have to be enforced, whereas we take 
great pains to call our customers’ at- 
tention to them before they make a de- 
posit. The rules governmg withdrawals 
read as follows: 

“The department will invest the 
deposits received in this department 
in first mortgage and approved col- 
lateral loans and high grade securi- 
ties. It will keep these loans and 
securities together with the unin- 
vested cash belonging to this de- 
partment separate from all of the 
other loans, securities and cash be- 
longing to the bank, and will treat 
them as a_ special fund which, 
though owned by the bank, is set 
aside to determine the order of pay- 
ment of investment deposits. 

“Tt will at all times keep in this 
special fund in this department a 
total of such loans, investments, and 
eash, at least equal to the total of 
the investment deposits held in the 
department. 


“Investment deposits will be paid 
on demand out of the cash in this 
fund whenever there is cash in it 
available for that purpose. But 
whenever there is insufficient cash 
in this fund to meet the depositors’ 
demands for withdrawals, deposi- 
tors will be required to give notice 
and compelled to wait for their 
money until enough of the loans 
held in the fund have been collected 
to meet the withdrawal demand. 
At such times this department will 
cease making new loans and _ pro- 
ceed to realize on the assets it holds, 
and, as moneys are realized through 
this procedure, will pay the de- 
posits sought to be withdrawn in 
the order in which notices of with- 
drawal have been received.” 

We pay five per cent in our new de- 
partment and during the first six months 
of its existence it showed a profit. This 
was possible for several reasons. In 
the first place, being a member of the 
Federal Reserve System, we only have 
to' carry a reserve of three per cent 
against the deposits in this department. 
In the second place, the average deposit 
is nearly $2,000 and one young lady 
handles all the business connected with 
it, ineluding taking deposits, paying 
withdrawals, segregating securities and 
keeping the books, so that the operating 
expense is very small. 


During the first six months of the new 
department’s existence there were few 
withdrawals and therefore few surren- 
ders of interest. As a result the interest 
cost to the bank was practically equal 
to the advertised rate of five per cent. 
Ultimately the interest cost should fall 
to say nine-tenths of the advertised rate, 
or four and one-half per cent. The 
building and loan companies in Ohio, 
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according to the State Commissioner of 
Building and Loan Companies, actually 
pay an average of four and three-tenths 
per cent, which is considerably less than 
nine-tenths of their advertised rate. 
We use a pass book in the new depart- 
ment and a card system of bookkeeping. 
Deposits with the exception of a three 
per cent reserve are invested in first 
(Continued on page 82) 
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The Cleveland Trust Banks created an unusually interesting newspaper advertising campaign by 


simply taking a typical young man and tracing by 
be day he finally establishes his own business. 


tot 


icture and story his career from his first job 
he series is filled with the ‘‘human interest’’ 


element and in a subtle way calls the attention of the reader to the advantages of practically 


every department in the bank. 


The title “‘Mone 
of ‘‘Greetings’’ for the Christmas Clu 


and Your Future’’ and the panelled 


message 
were used in every advertisement. 





HOW WE SAFEGUARD THE HANDLING 


OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 


Proper records to keep track of details and 
an effective organization to study secu- 
rities are essential in administering estates 


HE handling of trust investments 

has always been and always will 
be a highly specialized service and an 
exacting personal responsibility because 
the trust department is dealing with 
other people’s money and usually with 
the funds of those who can ill afford to 
lose anything in the way of either prin- 
cipal or income. 

If a loss is ineurred by a bank or 
trust company in the conduct of its com- 
mercial business, it is not usually felt 
at all by depositors and only indirectly 
by stockholders. Any loss of trust 
funds is usually felt immediately and 
directly by the beneficiaries because each 
trust is a separate entity. There is, 
consequently, necessity for special care 
in handling the investments of each par- 
ticular trust account on its own merits. 

Sometimes in administering an estate 
it is necessary for the executor to sell 
at a loss speculative securities which it 
found in the estate but which it did 
not purchase. Of course, executors and 
trustees do not guarantee that there will 
be no loss, but they cannot be too care- 
ful in studying every security which 
comes into their possession, and most 
certainly should exercise every precau- 
tion in making any investments as trus- 
tee. It is the chief duty of a trustee to 
preserve and not necessarily to increase 
the trust fund as many seem to feel. 

This does not mean that all except 
securities legal for trustees should be 
sold regardless. Each trust must be 
treated on its own merits. A trustee is 
often justified in retaining securities al- 
ready in a trust even if they are not 
of a quality which would be purchased 
with new money. 

The fact that services of this nature 
are being rendered by trust companies 
and banks on a constantly increasing 
seale undoubtedly has a reason behind 
it, apart from the well known advantages 
of permanence, responsibility, experi- 
ence and availability which a trust com- 
pany possesses but which an individual 
usually does not. 

It is the special business of a trust 
company to administer trust funds. It 
is usually not the business of an indi- 
vidual but merely a side issue or an 
effort to be of service to a friend, living 
or dead. Sometimes with the best of 
intentions an individual, through inex- 
perience in handling investments, finds 
that he has done his friend more harm 
than good, simply because the handling 
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By H. F. WILSON, Jr. 


Vice-President, The Bankers Trust Co., New York 


of trust investments was an unknown 
art to the individual trustee. He may 
be a successful manufacturer or execu- 
tive but the handling of trust invest- 
ments is not his business and is so highly 
specialized that it requires. specialists 
to handle it properly. 


However, it is not my intention to 
argue the advantages of corporate ad- 
ministration over individual, because 
that is largely conceded, but I do wish 
to stress the importance of a most care- 
ful and painstaking handling of trust 
funds even when the trust company is 
inadequately compensated for its serv- 
ices. 


“K7TO PROBLEM which banks 
and trust companies have 
is greater than the making 
and supervising of trust 
investments. Carelessly 
administered, it is likely to 
prove a serious liability— 
carefully administered, it 
can be made a great asset 
not only in resultant fees 
but also in the way of good 
will flow to the companies 
that are faithful to their 
trust.” 


Mr. Wilson describes here 
the organization set up by 
the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York for this pur- 
pose and it should be espe- 
cially helpful to other arger 
trust companies and the 
trust departments of large 
banks. For the smaller in- 
stitution, of course, not so 
extensive an organization of 
committees may benecessary. 


Of course the investment of trust 
funds must always be considered in the 
light of the requirements of each specific 
trust. Sometimes a tax problem is pres- 
ent; sometimes it is absent; the bene- 
ficiaries may be either minors or adults; 
either residents of the United States or 
non-resident aliens; investments may be 
restricted to those legal for trustees or 
as is now more frequently done, the 
trustee may not be restricted to the so- 
ealled “legal list.” 


Amortization may or may not be re- 


quired and the proper proportion of 
premium and discount bonds should re- 
ceive consideration, as well as the dura- 
tion of the life of the trust. All these 
factors and many others have a bearing 
in the making of trust investments, en- 
tirely apart from the safety of the in- 
vestments themselves, their maturity, 
diversification, taxability, marketability, 
ete. 

Each bank and trust company, of 
course, has its own method of reviewing 
trust investments and I have studied a 
good many which appeal to me as ad- 
mirable. It may prove interesting to 
outline the organization which we have 
in the Bankers Trust Company to handle 
our trust investments, which we con- 
sider one of our greatest responsibili- 
ties. 

It is always important to have proper 
records for keeping track of all the de- 
tails but those I do not propose to re- 
count. It is also necessary to have an 
effective organization to properly han- 
dle any large volume of trust invest- 
ments. Our statistical department is 
constantly studying and reviewing our 
trust securities in the following manner: 


(1.) Each account as a whole—All 
trusts (with the exception of the 
donor controlled accounts which by the 
terms of the agreement creating them 
it is understood are not to receive serv- 
ice) are reviewed periodically either 
on the initiative of a trust officer, or a 
person beneficially interested in the ac- 
count, or at the request of the statistical 
or trust departments themselves. 

(2.) By securities—Our trust securi- 
ties are indexed on cards and subdivided 
into groups, such as rails, public utili- 
ties, industrials, foreign governments, 
municipals, ete. These cards are re- 
viewed once a month by the correspond- 
ing heads of the statistical department; 
that is to say, the head of the railroad 
division reviews the rails, the head of 
the publie utility division reviews pub- 
lie utility securities, ete., watching the 
situation in each company and each in- 
dustry, and from time to time consider- 
ing the advisability of taking action on 
the securities held in trust. At frequent 
intervals such situations are reconsid- 
ered in the light of any new develop- 
ments which come to our attention. 
Most banks and trust companies have 
ways of obtaining information which is 
not readily available to individuals, al- 
though neither can predict market fluc- 
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tuations. Trust investments should be 
considered on intrinsie worth and market 
prices are only one of many factors. 

(3.) Irrespective of the manner of re- 
view, our statistical department is con- 
stantly bringing to the attention of the 
trust officers such problems as it feels 
should be submitted to the trust invest- 
ment committee, either with. or without 
definite recommendations. 

After analysis by the statistical de- 
partment the next step is the considera- 
tion by a general sub-committee, under 
the leadership of our investment trust 
officer. This committee meets weekly 


* * 


two or three days in advance of the 
regular meeting of the main committee, 
studies safety first, then tax problems, 
proper diversification, best maturities 
for the terms of the trust, restrictions 
as to investments-legals, non-legals, ete., 
—and makes its definite recommenda- 
tions to a main or central committee 
which likewise meets every week. 

The general sub-committee also makes 
its recommendations to the central gom- 
mittee, covering suggested changes, sales 
and review of new estates or trusts. 

The general sub-committee of seven 
includes in its membership specialists 


* * * 


for each group of securities and also 
official representatives of our other New 
York offices. It makes its definite 
recommendations to the central com- 
mittee, which either approves or alters 
the recommendations of the general sub- 
committee. In this way, the main or 
central committee is relieved of many 
details yet it knows that the problems 
of safety, diversification, taxability, ma- 
turity, marketability, ete. have all been 
carefully considered before it is called 
upon to consider the specifie invest- 
ments and give its approval or other 
(Continued on page 58) 
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KEEPING CONTACT WITH CUSTOMERS 
THROUGH THE CENTRAL FILE 


Varied uses of equipment, properly maintained, 
for cultivating customers already on books - 


in addition to new prospects 


for 


By BYRON E. HEITZMAN 


service 


Business Extension Mgr., Scott County Savings Bank, Davenport, Towa 


HE central information file may 

rightly be termed one of the most 
important cogs in the bank’s operating 
machinery, providing, of course, that the 
records have been compiled carefully 
and thoroughly, and the information so 
recorded is made use of at every oppor- 
tunity. But, at the outset let me empha- 
size that the information transcribed to 
the record cards of this file must be 
complete and authentic, as much will 
depend upon these records in later years. 
A central file installed in a haphazard 
and careless manner is a detriment to 
a bank rather than an aid. 

The central file has many supporters 
among modern bankers and I have never 
heard a banker user say that he would 
go back to the old hit or miss method of 
keeping records. It just isn’t done. 
Surely, then, there must be some well 
founded reason for this whole-hearted 
indorsement of bank equipment that has 
been in use only a short time. 


True, there are many different kinds 
of central files, to meet various condi- 
tions, but on a whole they are identical 
in that they supply information con- 
cerning the customers and prospective 
customers of the bank, this data being 
assembled at one central point, easily 
accessible, and complete in its record 


of the different contacts between the 
bank and its patrons. 
The central file is a new _ business 


getter and as such is indispensable in 
connection with the new business and 
publicity department. It supplies the 
leads that are so essential when any 
campaign for more business is under- 
taken among the bank’s present custom- 





ers. Much stress is laid in present days 
on the further development of the busi- 
ness from customers already on the 
bank’s books. And this is as it should 
be. It is readily apparent to any 
banker that if he could induce each cus- 
tomer to use one more department of 
the bank, his efforts for more business 
from the outside could be greatly mini- 
mized. The central file is the first step 
in this direction. 

The first and primary use of the cen- 
tral file, then, is to provide leads for 
intensive cultivation of present eustom- 
ers. To carry out the analogy we may 
compare the central file to a garden. 
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With a rich, mellow soil and seed that 
is vigorous, a strong and healthy plant 
will develop, provided we cultivate the 
soil properly and water the plant fre- 
quently. 

Statistics gathered from many banks 
bring out the fact that only 15 out of 
every 100 bank customers use more than 
one department. It stands to reason, 
then, that much business can _ be 
drummed up from this souree. But this 
information must be at hand. 

The record on the central file card 
provides the basis of the selling talk. 
It shows instantly what business each 
customer is giving the bank, what his 
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Figure 1. 
using four departments. 
side 


used for additional remarks and a record of advertising literature sent out. 


Clipped tabs at the top of this central file card instantly show that the customer is 
Other notations tell of this man’s outside connections, while the reverse 


The card is 


4 x 6 inches in size. 
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accounts. 
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This memorandum for the central file is filled out by the officer who opens new 
It is also used by the tellers to notify the new business department of accounts closed 


and any special services rendered. 


business relations have been in the past, 
and for what departments he is a pros- 
pect. 

The principal of the central file will 
appeal to any modern banker who gives 
serious consideration to new _ business 
from present customers. The deposjtor 
who thinks well enough of a bank to 
open an account with it surely is worthy 
of attention for additional business. 

Let us assume that a list of 1,000 
names of savings customers are to be 
solicited for checking accounts. The 
central file will furnish these names in 
short order. Or in case a customer is 
using the savings department and also 
purchases bonds or other investments, 
it is apparent that this individual is a 
prospect for a safe deposit box, and 
should be approached from that angle. 

But not alone in obtaining more busi- 
ness from present customers does the 
central file fill a need. The officers of 
banks are approached constantly from 
various for information con- 
cerning individuals, whether customers 
of the bank or not. Credit inquiries 
serve as an example. 

The central file tells at a glance if the 
party in question is a customer or not, 
if a eustomer what his rating is, his 
past record, and other miscellaneous in- 
formation that may be of assistance. 
One clerk supplies this data in a minute 
or so, while without this central record 
much valuable time would be lost in 
going from one department to another 
to assemble the facts. Not one, but 
many times during the bank’s daily 
routine, does the central file come to the 
rescue and supply information that is 
invaluable to the efficient and prompt 
conduct of the modern bank’s affairs. 

Too much emphasis cannot be given 
to the matter of proper installation of 
the central file. The bank can use its 
own employes on this work or the com- 
pany selling the equipment will furnish 
a trained installation expert at a small 
cost. If the bank decides to put one 


sourees 





of its own clerks in charge of this job, 
the one so entrusted should be accurate, 
reliable and a devotee to detail—or the 
gears of the machine will be stripped 
at the outset. 

There is no set rule as to which size 
card is best, but most banks find either 
the four by six inches or the five by 
eight inches satisfactory. We use the 
four by six ineh size as_ illustrated. 
These cards may be purchased from 
the firm that installs the central file 
equipment and many valuable sugges- 
tions may be obtained from their serv- 
ice department as to the kind of infor- 
mation that should be placed on the 
card and the particular form to use. 
Whether the file is to be of the visible 
type or not remains to the decision of 
the banks. 

The form of card used by our bank 
proves very satisfactory for our par- 
ticular use. Other banks would make 
minor changes, perhaps, to better answer 
the needs of their local conditions. Let 
us consider this ecard (Fig. 1) for the 
time being. 

It is at once apparent that Henry J. 
Swiggin is using four departments of 
the bank as indicated at the top of the 
ecard where the four tabs have been 
clipped. He is a real estate salesman, 
employed by our eustomers, the Smith 
Realty Co., at 321 West Fourth Street, 
is 34 years old and married. His wife, 
Sarah C., also has a savings aecount 
with us as noted under remarks. He 
has two children and is a new arrival, 
coming from Semore, Iowa, where he 
did business with the Merchants Na- 
tional. 

Now before proceeding further con- 
sider the memorandum for central file, 
(Fig. 2) which goes hand in hand with 
the central file card. 

This memorandum was made out by 
officer R. E. C., who has charge of open- 
ing new accounts. The checking account 
of $100 was opened March 3, 1925, and 
by engaging Mr. Swiggin in conversa- 
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tion R. E. C. learned that he was a new 
arrival in our city, coming here from 
Semore, Iowa. It was brought out later 
he still had some money in the Mer- 
chants National in his home town. 
True to the dictates of an efficient, wide- 
awake salesman, our officer checked the 
memorandum under “prospect,” the item 
“savings” indicating to the business ex- 
tension department that this party 
should be solicited for a savings account. 
As proved later a savings account was 
obtained, not only from Mr. Swiggin, 
but also from his wife. 

Back again to the central file card. 
What other information does it contain? 
We see that this customer opened a sav- 
ings account, number 67841, on April 6, 
1925; bought his own home at 1831 
Brady, January 4, 1926. We hold a 
mortgage, number 9624, on his property. 
His checking account was closed Sep- 
tember 6, 1925, and reopened October 1. 
His wife’s name is Sarah C. and she 
opened a savings account number 68210. 
Her father is Fred Hogan one of our 
bond eustomers. This presented another 
valuable lead, due credit for which justly 
goes to the central file. 

Since Mr. Swiggin works for our cus- 
tomers the Smith Realty Company, it 
occurred to us that there also might be ¢ 
trail that should be tracked for new 
business. By looking up the Smith 
Realty Company the ecard disclosed that 
they were using only the commercial 
and deposit departments. Going fur- 
ther and ealling for their commercial 
record we found that their account had 
been gradually diminishing and was 
only about half as active as a few 
months previously. This called for a 
personal visit by an officer of the bank 
to this company’s place of business, and 
as developed later, by working through 
Mr. Swiggin, who now holds a responsi- 
ble position with them, this realty com- 
pany is throwing more and more busi- 
ness to our bank. All this was brought 
about through a lead from the central 
file. 

The file, like any worthwhile record 
system, must be kept up to date, and 
this is easily accomplished by a clerk in 
charge, the amount of time required, of 
course, depending upon the size of the 
bank in question. The advantages to be 
derived from a complete, accurate file 
are so great that it necessarily must be 
given the importance that it justly de- 
serves. 

Whether or not the bank is planning 
to launch a campaign for new business, 
or keeps the information for the effi- 
cient operation of the bank, the central 
file is indispensable. 

The possibilities of new business 
through the central file are unlimited. 
This equipment is the very heart of the 
business extension department, and it 
needs attention and care, but properly 
managed it functions regularly, faith- 
fully, and efficiently day or night. 
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INSURANCE TRUST GROWTH AND 
THE METHODS WE USE 


Getting to know life insurance underwriters 


was the first thing to do—How we gain 


contact, win cooperation, and advertise 


By C. F. BERRY 


Asst. Vice President, Union Trust Company, Delrcit, Mich. 


HERE is nothing so good that it 

eannot be improved upon and life 
insurance is no exception to this general 
rule. The history of its development 
from the original, primitive idea of pro- 
viding a eash settlement upon the death 
of the policy holder, to its present wide- 
spread applications in conserving earn- 
ing capacity, reads like a romance. 

Having established that the principle 
of life insurance was basically sound, 
the efforts of thinkers in the insurance 
world were for a long time devoted to 
extending the uses to which it could be 
put. From the term policy of early 
days, numerous types of policies, 
adapted to the requirements of the 
varied activities of life became evolved. 
Mortality and other statistics of impor- 
tance were collected with greatest care; 
the ever increasing use of insurance 
made the law of averages certain in its 
deductions, and life insurance gradually 
emerged from its original gambling na- 
ture to become one of the most scientific 
businesses in existence today. 

Outstanding among its various appli- 
eations today is the life insurance trust. 
Before entering into detail concerning 
the life insurance trust and its present 
day application, however, let us_ first 
review the factors that entered into its 
development. 

The principal aim of insurance was 
to provide a certain sum of cash at 
death or maturity which was designed 
to provide for needs that it was antici- 
pated would exist. To attain an end 
with certainty, however, means the elimi- 
nation of all possible hindrance factors, 
and in line with this thought thinkers 
began to make an exhaustive survey of 
the uses made of insurance proceeds by 
beneticiaries. They were astounded at 
the revelations their search revealed. 
They found that in a great majority of 
eases, the sums of money that had been 
left to care for dependents had vanished 
into thin air within seven years. Seareh- 
ing for the causes of this wastage, they 
diseovered that comparatively large 
sums of cash placed in the hands of 
people inexperienced in handling fi- 
nance, made these beneficiaries the prey 
of unsound investment sharks and wild- 
cat schemers. Extravaganee and many 
other factors also entered into the list of 
reasons found. 


The main thing, however, which they 
diseovered was that to provide is admir- 


able, but it is just as essential to con- 
serve, 
Parallel Development of Trust 
Companies 

Paralleling the growth and develop- 
ment of the insurance idea, the trust 
company has sprung up and made an 
unassailable place for itself in the hfe 
of the community. At- first concerned 
only with exeeutorships, administrations 
and the handling of trusts developed 
through these activities, it had failed to 
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see any relationship between its field of 
endeavor and the workers in life insur- 
anee. As for definite co-operation be- 
tween the trust company and the in- 
surance men—such a thing was un- 
dreamed of until a few years ago. 
Studying the facts deduced by the life 
insuranee statisticians as to the frequent 
failures that insurance met with in at- 
taining the goal for which it was de- 
signed, a few in the trust company 
world saw the opportunity for co-opera- 
tion and service which such a condition 
of affairs offered. They saw that trust 
company officials—men trained in the 
problem of investing other people’s 
funds, and in the solving of life’s vatied 
problems—were splendidly equipped to 
conserve the funds the work of the life 
insurance fraternity had created. They 
appreciated that from the. “poliecy-ga- 
rages” of the insurance companies, the 
“plan-ear” could be selected which was 
best adapted for the purpose in hand, 
but they saw clearly that chauffeurs of 


skill and experience should be selected 
trom the trust companies. They knew 
the road, heeded the traffie signals, 
availed themselves of detours when nee- 
essary and could bring the ear to its 
destination smoothly, surely and as 
swiftly as safety dictated, whereas an 
inexperienced driver might get mired in 
the first mile or encounter a fatal smash- 


up in the early part of the journey. 


Establishing Co-operation 

Having appreciated the wisdom of 
co-operating with life insurance com- 
panies, the next problem of the trust 
companies was to see clearly what was 
their relationship and the best way they’ 
could aid and assist in furthering their 
mutual aims. 

During the past few years the sub- 
ject of the life insurance trust has be- 
come the foremost topie of diseussion 
at conventions of trust company offi- 
cials; it has taken a prominent place 
in the dissertations of life underwriters 
and has been the chief topie of interest 
for the past two years at the mid-winter 
conference of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. . 

Obviously the problem was one of 
education, once the need had _ been 
clearly established. Contacts had to be 
made with the life insurance fraternity, 
and the publie generally educated to the 
value of the life insurance trust. 

The Methods Adopted 

While various methods of developing 
the insurance trust are in vogue, this 
article will confine itself to the methods 
of one trust company of which the 
writer has intimate knowledge. 

Getting to know the life insurance 
underwriters was the first thing to do. 
Every means possible to see, talk with 
and discuss the insurance trust with the 
salesmen who were actually selling life 
insurance policies were adopted. 

A questionnaire was prepared and 
sent to the managers of the various life 
insurance companies operating in the 
district served by the trust company. 
This contained the following questions: 
believe that life insurance 
should be paid in bulk to beneficiaries? 


Do you 


Do you favor a trust agreement which 
places life insurance money in the hands 
of competent trustees to be administered 
by them for the benefit of the benefici- 
aries ? 


What per cent of life insurance funds 


._ a 
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do you estimate are dissipated because 
of poor management or poor invest- 
ment on the part of the beneficiary? 

Would a campaign of education set- 
ting forth the arguments in favor of life 
insurance trusts meet with your moral 
support ? 

The response to the questionnaire was 
astounding and it was found that al- 
most without exception the managers 
were heartily in accord with the insur- 
ance trust. The following item from 
one of the letters is typical of the re- 
plies received: 


* * 
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“T am heartily in sympathy with ere- 
ating a trust estate out of life insurance. 
There are three things that are abso- 
lutely incumbent upon any man: _ first, 
buying life insurance; second, making 
a will; and third, creating a trust estate 
out of his life insurance money, because 
he can do this much more easily than 
by any other method. 

“T can hardly understand, except in 
very rare instances, where the insured 
would desire the proceeds of a life in- 
surance policy paid to his beneficiaries, 
particularly such beneficiaries as_ his 


* * * 


wife, daughter or minor son, rather than 
under some safe trust arrangement for 
the benefit of such beneficiaries. 

“After serving 25 years in the in- 
surance business, I am convinced that 
insurance moneys should not be paid 
in bulk to beneficiaries.” 

Following closely on the heels of the 
questionnaire, requests poured in from 
managers of insurance companies for 
speakers to address their sales forces on 
the objects of the life insurance trust. 
Over a period of several months, an 

(Continued on page 86) 
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BANKING GROWTH—AND THOSE 
ADVERTISING “PHOSPHATES” 


Our customers are our soil—Analyze the 
soil and then, if advertising is intelli- 
gently used, results are bound to follow 


OT long ago I attended a bankers’ 
meeting which was held in one of 
our mid-western states. A considerable 
portion of the meeting’s time was de- 


voted to discussions of the farmer’s 


problems—particularly soil fertility. 
One of the prominent bankers pres- 


ent (who is also a farmer) told of an 
interesting experience he had in stimu- 
lating the productivity of soil by the 
use of acid phosphate. He said he 
wanted oats sown in a certain field. He 
was anxious to harvest an abundant 
crop but was dubious as to whether the 
soil of the field selected was particularly 
adapted to the growing of oats. 

A scientific analysis of the soil was 
made, which indicated a deficiency of 
acid phosphate. The only thing the 
banker-farmer could do was to give his 
soil that which it lacked. When in- 
structing the farm superintendent to 
drill the field to acid phosphate, the 
banker suggested that a strip of ground 
across the field be skipped, in order to 
determine, if possible, the difference in 
quality of the oats grown on the un- 
treated and treated soil. 


The result more than convinced this 
banker-farmer that his expenditure for 
fertilizer was a wise one. Standing at 
a distance, viewing the field just before 
the harvest, he saw a field of exception- 
ally fine grain, except for a clearly de- 
fined strip of oats undernourished, 
dwarfed in growth, and of inferior qual- 
ity which the untreated soil produced. 

I wonder if this banker makes the 
same scientific analysis of the business 
in his bank that he does of the soil on 
his farm? I wonder if he knows the 
volume of non-profitable business his 
bank contains? Assuming that he does 
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know, I wonder if he is intelligently 
using the right kind of advertising phos- 
phate to stimulate the growth of this 
non-profitable business ? 

At this same meeting I heard of an- 
other farmer who the none too 
proud possessor of a non-productive 
sand farm. For four years this farmer 


was 
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turned under his clover crop until his 
sand soil was converted into a rich loam 
with a high productivity. 

How many bankers are there in the 
country who will treat non-profitable 
business with the right kind of adver- 
tising for four years in the hope of 
making it productive? 

Many bankers are like the board of 
directors of a bank I know of in a 
neighboring state that recently decided 


to spend some money for advertising. 
They felt that they should advertise 
their bank, but were not willing to com- 
mit themselves to a year’s program that 
had been carefully and wisely worked 
out by the bank’s president. After 
much deliberation, they suggested that 
the president try his advertising plan 
for three months and at the expiration 
of that time, if results justified it, they 
would try it for three months more. 

When the three months probation 
period has elapsed, the board will note 
that there has been no appreciable 
change in the bank’s condition over 
three months ago, and they will advise 
their president to discontinue his adver- 
tising program. 

Two of the members of that board 
are successful farmers who have for 
years scientifically treated the soil on 
their farms until they now have it in the 
highest state of productivity. 

Banking growth is secured not so 
much through the acquisition of new 
business as it is through the development 
of the business already established upon 
our books. Our customers are our soil. 
They are susceptible to the right kind 
of advertising treatment. They are en- 
titled to the type of constructive adver- 
tising that counteracts advertising hav- 
ing a negative influence on bank de- 
posits. Analyze your soil, determine the 
kind of advertising phosphate that is 
needed, and if intelligently used, results 
are bound to come—not through spas- 
modie campaigns, for they never secure 
results of lasting benefit, but through 
well planned, permanent programs. 

Your advertising is acid phosphate. 
Use it wisely and generously as your 
soil demands. 
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CAST OF CHARACTERS 


RicHarp Harpnut, Advertising Man- 
ager, Large National Bank. 
ApraAHAM SKINSKI, Publisher, Gizitz- 


Gizatz Journal. 
Avaust Breeze, Solicitor, the Weekly 

Blatherskite. 

ACT I 

Office of Richard Hardnut, 
Advertising Manager in the 
Large National Bank. 
Enter A. Skinski 

Sxinski: Ah, good morning Mr. 
Hardnut, you look very thoughtful this 
morning; writing a fine ad, I’ll betcha. 


Seene I: 


Harpnut (bored): Good morning 
Mr. Skinski. 
Skin: Mr. Hardnut, I came in to 


see why we haven't been able to get more 
advertising from your bank. Our rep- 
resentative has called many times, but 
without success. Now, just why is it 
that we don’t get our share of your ad- 
vertising appropriation? 

Harp: You look upon a share of our 
appropriation as a matter of right 
vested in your paper, Mr. Skinski? 

Skin: Oh, no, no, no! Far from 
that Mr. Hardnut, I assure you, but you 
are advertising in other papers, and we 
naturally feel hurt about being left out. 
You see we have a large following, Mr. 
Hardnut. Our readers are proud of 
their paper, and many of them resent 
the fact that your bank isn’t represented 
in our advertising columns. Our paper 
is their market place, and many of 
them won’t buy except from our adver- 
tisers. Now you have many of our sub- 
seribers as customers and— 


Harp: What is your circulation 
now, Mr. Skinski? 
Skin: Over 38,000, and you see, 


Mr. Hardnut, these customers of yours 
that read our paper feel, I am sure, 
that you should be one of our adver- 
tisers, and— 


Ub ey 70h cals 


38,000, eh? 


Harp: 
ber of the A. B. C.? 


Are you a mem- 


Skin: The what? 

Harp: The Audit Bureau of Cireu- 
lations, the organization that checks and 
verifies all cireulation claims. 

Skin: No sir, we don’t happen to 
be a member of that, but here is one 
thing about our cireulation, Mr. Hard- 
nut—for each paper sold, there are at 


least. five readers, and that makes our 


total reader cireulation nearly 200,000. 

Harp. That’s a pretty stiff claim. 
Your papers are all paid for by the sub- 
seribers, are they not? 

Sxrx: Yes, sir. And you see, that’s 
the reason they think so much of their 
paper. In fact, Mr. Hardnut, our paper 
is the best advertising buy you— 

Harp: - Let’s see, your papers all go 
out by mail, don’t they? 


Skin: Yes indeed, nearly every one, 
and they are in the readers’ hands 
every— 

Harp: You send them out under a 
postal permit, I suppose. 

SKIN: Yes sir. 

Harp: Well suppose, Mr. Skinski, 


you bring me one of your receipts from 
the Post Office for a week’s mailing. 
You see, I don’t doubt that your cireu- 
lation is 38,000, but one of the rules 
laid down by our board of directors is 
that all papers not members of the 
Audit Bureau of Cireulations or some 
other worthy auditing organization must 
supply us with positive proof in the 
form of a post office receipt before we 
can take any advertising. 

Skin: I'll tell you what would be 
better. I’ll bring you a copy of our last 
statement. 

Harp: No, I am sorry, Mr. Skinski, 
that won’t do. Just bring in a Postal 
receipt, and that will suffice. 

Skin: All right, I'll bring one in. 
But, Mr. Hardnut, our big special edi- 


i” 





tion comes out next week and I’m sure 
you want to be represented. I’ve re-° 
served a quarter page— 

Harp: Sorry, Mr. Skinski, but I 
ean’t do a thing for vou until you bring 
in a post office receipt. Good day. 
(Exit Mr. Skinski. Enter Mr. August 
Breeze.) 

BREEZE: 
Hardnut. 

Harpnvt (bored again) : 
ing, Breeze. 

BREEZE: We are going to press in 
the morning with a big issue, Mr. Hard- 
nut, and confidentially, I’ve just been 
over and signed up the Old National 
Bank for a big ad. In fact they are 
going to take a 5,000 line contract this 


Ah, good morning, Mr. 


Good morn- 


year. I thought I’d better tip you off 
so they wouldn’t get ahead of you. 
Harp: Who gave you the ad and 
contract ? 
Breeze: Mr. Brown. 
Harp: What rate is he paying? 
Breeze: Fifteen cents a line, but 


T’ll tell vou what I’ll do, Mr. Hardnut. 
If you'll take an ad for this edition, 
T’ll make that twelve cents a line. Of 
course, I wouldn’t want you to let any- 
body know about it. 

Harp: Well, I doubt if I can do any- 
thing for you, Mr. Breeze, but drop 
around again in the morning. Good-bye. 
(Exit Mr. Breeze) 

SeeneII: Same, ten minutes lafer. 
Hardnut at the telephone. 

Harp (over phone): Hello, is that 
you, Brown? Say, did you sign up for 
an ad in the Weekly Blatherskite this 
fellow Breeze is peddling? 

You didn’t? Well, did he offer you 
space? Uh, huh. What did he try to 
charge you? Oh, ten cents a line, eh? 
You didn’t sign a contract, did you? 
Well, that bird came over here with a 
tale about how you took an ad and 
signed a contract for future advertising 
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at fifteen cents a line. I guess we'll 
both have to give him the air. Thanks 
Brown, good-bye. 

Curtain. 

ACT II. 
Same as Act I, the following 
morning. Hardnut at his desk. 

Skinski) 

SKINSKI: Good morning, Mr. Hard- 
nut. I went back to the office yesterday 
and got you a postal receipt. You see, 
our papers are delivered in many 
bundles during the day, and we get 
many receipts. This is the only one I 
found in my rush, but I am sure it will 
do. Now the special edition I told you 
about yesterday is just about to go on 
the press, but I can get your ad in on 
the second page if— 

Harp: Why this receipt only shows 
that 2,200 papers were mailed. 

Skin: Yes, but you see that is only 
one of several. There are a dozen or so 
more. 

Harp: 

SKIN: 


Scene I: 


(Enter A. 


Where are they? 
I couldn’t locate them in my 
haste. My general manager is very 
careless, you see, and—. But here, Mr. 
Hardnut, I brought you a statement 
showing 38,000 circulation. 

Harp: I’m sorry, Mr. Skinski, but 
I can’t accept that. And one other 
thing. I can’t take any space until you 
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prove your representation about cireu- 
lation by showing me postal receipts, 
and I shall have to ask you not to bother 
me again until you bring in one receipt 
evidencing the mailing of that many 
papers. I strongly suspect that you ex- 
aggerated the circulation of the Gizitz- 
Gizatz and I don’t care to deal with you 
until you prove you didn’t. Good day. 
(Exit Skinski) 

(Enter August Breeze) 

BREEZE: Good morning, Mr. Hard- 
nut, I’ll bet you’ve got my ad all ready. 
I brought along a contract since I 
thought you wouldn’t want the Old Na- 
tional to get the jump on you. 

Harp: Mr. Breeze, I’m aeceustomed 
to dealing with people that make no mis- 
representations. I have checked up 
your statement about the Old National 
and find that you didn’t sell Mr. Brown 
an ad or get him to sign a contract. 
Furthermore, you offered him space at 
ten cents a line instead of fifteen as you 
stated. 

BreEZzE: Why, Mr. Hardnut, there 
must be some mistake. I meant to say 
yesterday that the Old National was 
practically sure to take an ad. Mr. 
Brown practically assured me he would 
and said he might sign a eontract. I 


am sorry to put you to all this trouble, 
Mr. Hardnut— 


* * * 


Harp: No trouble at all, Mr. Breeze, 
You will find, however, in dealing with 
the banks in this city that you cannot 
play one against the other. We ex. 
change information freely, and check 
up on just such matters. You have not 
only killed your chances of getting ad- 
vertising from us, but from the Old Na- 
tional also, and Mr. Brown is indignant 
that you should make such statements 
about his institution. 


BreezE: Now Mr. Hardnut, let's 
don’t fall out about this. Dll make you 
a good proposition, I’ll give you a 
quarter page for $35.00. That’s less 
than seven cents a line and the paper 
will give you a good write-up also— 


Harp: Sorry, Mr. Breeze, but you 
brought this on yourself. Can’t do any 
more for you. Good day. 

(Exit Breeze) 
Scene II: Same, one year later. Hard- 
nut at his desk. 


HarpNwut (to stenographer): I won- 
der what has become of our old friends 
Skinski and Breeze? I haven’t seen 
them since last year. Believe me, that 
was good riddance too. Surely saved a 
lot of arguments and, who knows?—I 
might have fallen for an ad or two. 
Think what the bank saved! Pretty good 
system. Think I'll patent it. 


* * 


THE WORLD TURNS TO THE RIGHT 
IN BUSINESS RECOVERY 


Progress of the last quarter century—2,700 
trust companies today as contrasted with 
300 institutions at beginning of century 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company, New York 


OT until the last quarter century 

has the corporate fiduciary really 
come into its own, and today in the 
United States 2,700 trust companies are 
serving the fiduciary needs of individuals 
and corporations with over eighteen 
billions of resources, in contrast with 
one million three hundred thousand re- 
ported by 300 companies at the be- 
ginning of the century. The past year 
has been significant in more important 
ways in both national and international 
affairs in which we are concerned. Only 
a short time ago the prophets of evil 
with one voice declared that the world 
was standing at the crossroads and civi- 
lization was facing its great crisis. In- 
deed, the very end of European civiliza- 
tion was constantly predicted and we 
were freely told that another great cycle 
of world history had been completed 
and that mankind was headed for an- 
other dark age out of which a slow and 
precipitous climb to his ultimate estate 


must be painfully made. How different 
the prospect today. The inauguration 
of the Dawes Plan, the conference of 
Locarno, our entrance into the World 
Court, the gradual readjustment of 
international relations and the restora- 
tion of political and economic stability 
have all marked a turn to the right, away 
from the baffling crossroads at which the 
world seemed to have lost its way. 
Reason reigns again and reasonable men 
have come to the fore in international 
affairs. 

This change has been effected with- 
out any appreciable alteration in ma- 
terial conditions, although there too pro- 
gress has been made, but the great 
change has been psychological. It 
marks the coming of that time when the 
desire for peace has developed into a 
belief in peace and to the organization 
of peace, with its apostles installed in 
power, with the will to make it effective. 

This does not mean that Europe and 


the world have solved all their problems. 
There are disputed issues and unsettled 
problems about us, but to their solution 
men are devoting purpose and effort in 
a constructive spirit. Indeed for a 
quarter of a century no year has opened 
with so much promise and so great a 
warrant for optimism as the year 1926. 

May it not logically be hoped that, 
having taken this great step toward 
political peace, economie peace among 
the nations may also win its day and 
the current year mark progress toward 
its establishment? The turn to the right 
which has marked the year 1925 may 
then be the clearly defined trend of 1926. 
Not only has the world turned to the 
right politically in the defeat of radical 
governments and tendencies, in the es- 
tablishment of conservatism and order 
in government, but in a marked degree 
in the restoration of economic sanity 
and in the realization of the funda- 
mental necessity of permitting economi¢ 
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law to have its uninterrupted sway as 
a basis of business progress. 

In America, in England, in France, 
in Germany, even in troubled and cha- 
otic Russia, we see the evidences of the 
operation of this fundamental law on 
all sides, and in spite of the protests of 
the destructionists, the business com- 
munity has moved on toward a higher 
range of prosperity, and the cause of 
capitalism, if that term may be em- 
ployed in its broadest sense, is justified 
obviously as perhaps never before. 

In the quarter century we have closed, 
all the speed limits of past eras, ancient 
and modern, have been exceeded. The 
Augustan, Elizabethan,‘ Napoleonic and 
Victorian eras have all been surpassed. 
How far we can readily note in brief 
retrospect. Transportation and commu- 
nication have been revolutionized by the 
motor ear, flying machine and radio. 
The wealth of the world has increased 
beyond belief; that of the United 
States has quadrupled. Higher stand- 
ards of living and new conveniences 
and comforts are enjoyed by increasing 
millions. Labor-saving machinery and 
scientifie developments are speeding pro- 
duction and facilitating consumption. 

Every important experiment we have 
made has proven that our political in- 
stitutions are not designed to serve eco- 
nomic purposes and it may be asserted 
that our prosperity is served by the free 
play of economic law. The constant 
urge to employ government agencies to 
solve economic problems has no justifi- 
eation in either theory or practice. In 
so far as we have been tempted to tam- 
per with economic order and to intro- 
duce government into business, have we 
retarded our progress. Fortunately, 
such instances have not been numerous 
enough to be vital, but they should be 
resisted from whatsoever course they 
come. 

The fruits of the American capitalis- 
tie system, which provides primarily for 
the private ownership of property and 
the freedom of initiative, are manifested 
in our constantly inereasing wealth, 
growing financial power, larger indus- 
trial capacity, harmonious labor rela- 
tions, strong banking position, general 
commercial prosperity, and the living 
standards of our people. By these 
fruits we are willing to be known. 
Briefly we may with profit review some 
of the important facts which prove our 
ease. Reduced to considerations of the 
moment we may say that our present 
high level of business activity is due to 
the return of buying power to the 
farmer, the boom in real estate, the ac- 
tivity in the motor industry and the in- 
creasing volume of capital seeking em- 
ployment. But back of these obvious 
factors are the strength of our position 
in world finance, our supply of gold, 
our great natural resources, our in- 
creased productive capacity, our new 
markets and the constructive enterprise 


of our people. We have the money, the 
materials and the men; the combination 
which spells economie supremacy under 
a political regime which assures peace 
.and order. 

The material gain in the value of our 
foreign trade is only one of many re- 
flections of the forees which have pro- 
moted world-wide economic recovery 
from the disaster of war and the post- 
war collapse. “The recovery has made 
enormous strides during the past year. 
Most of the countries of Europe have 
succeeded in balancing their budgets 
and in. stabilizing their currencies, and 
several have definitely resumed the gold 
standard. Physical rehabilitation has 
been accompanied by industrial and 
commercial reorganization. Trade routes 
and markets, both new and old, have been 
opened. Provision has been made for 
the settlement of international debts, 
and new loans have been made to finance- 


* * 
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industrial expansion. And finally, con- 
fidence has been promoted by the re- 
moval or mitigation of the peril of war. 


Both at home and abroad, however, 
much yet remains to be achieved before 
it ean be truly said that the world’s 
economie recovery is accomplished. The 
international financial situation is still 
abnormal. The bulk of the world’s 
monetary gold is in the United States, 
and its redistribution will necessarily 
be retarded by the enormous program 
of debt payment which is contemplated. 
As long as this situation continues, it 
will require unceasing vigilance to pre- 
vent, in this country, the inflation which 
ordinarily follows a great increase in 
monetary stocks. Such a development 
has not been seriously threatened in the 
last few years because of the caution 
displayed by business interests. In a 
few directions this conservatism has 

(Continued on page 47) 
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BANK DUTIES IN CONDUCT 
OF AGENCY ACCOUNTS 


Court case reveals 
incur substantial losses through over- 
looking elementary principles of law 


how banks 


may 


By LESLIE CHILDS . 


F volume of litigation may be taken 
as a criterion on the subject, the 

conduct of agency accounts appears to 
be a prolifie source of controversy in 
the banking world. Year after year 
the courts of last resort hand down a 
surprising number of eases of this class; 
eases which uniformly turn on _ the 
simple question of whether the bank has 
permitted the agent to go beyond his 
authority in the conduct of his account, 
and thereby released his principal from 
liability thereon. 

And, while it goes without saying, 
that the great majority of bank execu- 
tives are familiar with the principles of 
the law of ageney involved in eases of 
this kind, yet, the subject is one of so 
many angles that a brief review of these 
principles may not come amiss to even 
the best informed. With this in mind 
the Pennsylvania ease of Haskins vs. 
Anderson et al., 131 Atl. 272, is worthy 
of an examination; for, while it con- 
tains nothing new nor startling, it does 
constitute a striking example of how a 
bank may ineur a substantial loss in 
the conduct of an ageney account, 
through overlooking the elementary rules 
of law involved. 


In this ease the firm of Anderson, 
Johnson & Branch, produce dealers of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., sent an agent, one Cog- 
gins, to Rocky Ford, Colorado, to pur- 
chase cantaloupes for them. They gave 
Coggins a check for $2,000 which he 


deposited August, 1921, in the First 
National Bank of Rocky Ford. This 
apparently was his initial capital to be 
used in making purchases for his prin- 
cipals. 

The account was opened as “C. A. 
Coggins, agent,” and, it appears, con- 
tinued under this designation during 
1921, 1922 and 1923, the time covered 
by the transactions involved. During 
1921 and 1922, Coggins deposited cer- 
tain drafts in the aceount which were 
drawn on his principals, Anderson, 
Johnson & Branch, but in 1923 he also 
drew drafts upon other persons for 
whom he was purchasing eantaloupes. 

Now, it appears, that when Coggins 
deposited drafts, either on his firm or 
others, the bank treated such drafts as 
cash, and premitted him to draw against 
them before they had been accepted by 
the drawees. All appears to have gone 
well until sometime in 1923, when cer- 
tain drafts drawn on Anderson, John- 
son & Branch, as well as drafts drawn 
on another Pittsburgh firm, which 
amounted in all to $8,950.30, were dis- 
honored. 


In the meantime, it appears, Coggins, 
as was his custom, had treated the drafts 
as eash and checked their proceeds out. 
Following this, upon the return of the 
drafts unpaid, Haskins, as receiver for 
the bank, brought instant action against 
Anderson, Johnston & Branch to re- 

(Continued on page 72) 





CURBING MIS-USE OF BANK NAMES 
BY THE FAKE PROMOTERS 


OOK 
crooks! 

This may seem to you to be a ridicu- 
lous piece of advice. 

As a matter of fact this is one of the 
things that today especially bankers 
must guard against with extreme care. 

Fake stock promoters and salesmen 
of wild cat schemes will take advantage 
of a bank every time they are given the 
opportunity to do so. They will use the 
bank’s name or the banker’s name in 
connection with their own enterprises 
in an effort to make them appear ligiti- 
mate and conservative. They will trade 
upon their slightest connection with a 
bank to the limit, if possible making 
the bank or banker appear to sponsor 
their schemes. 


out, bankers—don’t help 


Thus the banker quite unwittingly 
may actually help a high-powered sales- 
man in an attempt to pry a carefully 
saved thousand dollars out of a prospect 
who cannot afford to lose a nickel. 

I want to point out to you specifically 
some of the ways in which this can be 
done and is being done, and ask you to 
co-operate to the fullest extent in seeing 
to it that the name of your bank is not 
misused by the “fly-by-night” promoter. 


Reproduction of Advertisements 

The promoter of a questionable en- 
terprise is anxious to have the name of 
a reputable concern—particularly a 
bank—appear in his advertising litera- 
ture. For that reason he comes to the 
bank, not giving his true purpose, and 
asks permission to reproduce in his 
literature an advertisement of the bank, 
or reprint something from one of the 
bank’s booklets. It is entirely imma- 
terial to him whether the subject matter 
of the advertisement or booklet repro- 
duced has any connection with his 
proposition. 

What he wants is simply to get the 
name of the bank onto his literature. 
If he succeeds in doing this, the public, 
glancing through his literature super- 
ficially, will assume that there is some 
connection between his project and the 
bank. In talking to ignorant people he 
can point to the bank’s name in his 
folder and say, “You see, the Blank 
National are back of us.” 

I know of an incident of this sort 
which recently oceurred,—and in this 
ease if the bank had given permission 
for the promoter to reproduce its ad- 
vertisement, the bank’s name would have 
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How they will trade upon their slight- 
est connection with a bank and the 
need for caution to avert this danger 


By DALE BROWN 


Manager, The Cleveland Better Business Bureau 


appeared on a stock selling folder which 
would have been sent out all over the 
country. Fortunately, the bank’s credit 
man investigated the promoter in ad- 
vanee and the bank refused him per- 
mission to reproduce the advertisement. 
The Misleading Letterhead 

Another common device is for the 
promoter to design his letterhead in 
such a way that the reader glancing at 
it-easually thinks it is the letterhead of 
a bank, or that the writer of the letter 
is in some way connected with a bank. 

For instance, if a promoter takes an 
office in a bank building, he may use a 
picture of the building upon his letter- 
head, with the name of the bank be- 
neath. If the letterhead examined 
carefully, the reader will find that the 
promoter merely has space at, we will 
say, Room 202—but the general effect 
is that this letter comes from a bank. 
About two years ago this device was 
used by a Texas promoter who operated 
in certificates of participation in specu- 
lative oil leases. 
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Of course for a legitimate house to 
use a picture of a bank’s building upon 
its letterhead is good advertising for 
the bank—but certainly no bank wants 
to have a promoter use its name, or the 
picture of its building, in this way. 
This practice may be quite effectually 
guarded against by the bank’s credit 
man, who should investigate thoroughly 
the activities of all the tenants of the 
bank building and be sure that regard- 
less of whether they pay their rent satis- 
factorily or not, their operations are 
strictly legitimate. 


Public Statements 

A banker is in the nature of things 
very much in the public eye, and is fre- 
quently quoted by newspapers. This in 
itself is good evidence of the fact that 
the banker’s word counts for much in 
the community, but for that very reason 
a banker must be extremely careful as 
to what he says. 

I know of an instance which happened 
not long ago, in which a banker, out 
after “new business,’ made some quite 
optimistic statements regarding a cer- 
tain more or less speculative develop- 
ment. In making these statements the 
banker was merely turning the conversa- 
tion along channels which would please 
his prospect. It happened, however, 
that a newspaper reporter picked up 
the banker’s statements, and they ap- 


peared on the front page of a daily 
paper. Speculators immediately seized 
upon the incident, and as a result the 
banker’s statements were reproduced in 
typical get-rich-quick circulars, much to 
his chagrin. One could hardly say that 
this banker was at fault. He was 
merely trying to get new business. Yet 
it shows how careful a banker has to be 
in ordinary conversation. 


Serving as Officer or Director of 
New Companies 

A promoter who is organizing 
company always endeavors to 
banker to serve on his board, or to act 
as one of his officers. In many eases 
this is not so much because he values 
the banker’s judgment as it is because 
he wants to use the banker’s name as a 
selling point. It gives the promoter’s 
proposition the appearance of a con- 
servative enterprise. Certainly bankers 
should not allow themselves to be named 
officers or directors of new companies 
without giving these companies thorough 
examination. If there is any question 
as to their soundness, bankers should 
unhesitatingly say “no” to such requests. 


a new 


get a 


I have in mind a case which came to 
my attention a few weeks ago. An in- 
vestor said to me, “I have put $1,000 
into such and such a company, and I 
have been asked to put in more. I am 
contemplating investing $5,000 more in 
the same company, but before I do so 
I want to ask your advice.” I immedi- 
ately told this man not to put in another 
penny, and pointed out to him that only 
the week before half of the directorate 
of that company had resigned because 
they were dissatisfied with the manage- 
ment and policy. I called his attention 
to the fact that one of the resigning 
directors was a banker. “I know,” he 
said. “It was on the strength of the fact 
that he was on the board that I bought 
the stock in the first place.” The inci- 
dent needs no further comment. 


Naming the Bank as Depositary 

Many companies of more or less ques- 
tionable nature ask the bank’s permis- 
sion to print its name at the bottom of 


their letterheads or literature as “‘de- 
positary.” In many eases this is done 
not merely for purposes of commercial 
references, but to lend respectability to 
their enterprises. I recall an incident 
which happened not long ago, which is 
typical A company engaged in a 
rather dubious business went to a junior 
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How the modern banking service extends 
the ‘‘service of protection’’ beyond 
the walls of the bank building 


No BANKER likes to see one of 
his depositors suffer at the 
hands of the check-fraud 
artist. As you listen to such 
misfortunes, you wish it were 
possible to extend the visible 
means of protection you main- 
tain within your bank, to the 
checks of your depositors 
while in circulation. 

Yet many bankers have been able 
to extend this “service of protec- 
tion” and thereby thwart the skill 
of the forger. They supply Super- 
Safety Checks and by this simple 
act have the assurance that they 
are doing the utmost to protect 
their customers’ checks “away from 
home.” Super-Safety Checks are 


Super-Safety Checks are often bound in rich, handsome 
Antique Moorith covers of several styles an! sizes — 
designs convenient for personal and business use, 


Super-Safety Checks come in several beautiful colors 


the safest and most beautiful checks 
supplied by banks today. They 
are designed to prevent alteration 
by knife, ink eradicator and rubber 
eraser. Any attempt at crasure 
brings a glaring white spot to the 
surface of the intricately tinted 
stock. These checks are never sold 
in blank sheets—they are made only 
to your order. To prevent counter- 
feiting, each shect of Super-Safety 
paper is guarded as the Govern- 
ment guards bank-note paper. 
Your customers will like Super- 
Safety Checks because they have an 
authoritative “look” and “feel.” 


The colors are pleasing. They are 


often bound in rich, handsome 
Antique Moorish covers of 
several styles and sizes—con- 
venient for personal and busi- 
ness use. 

If you are furnishing 
Super-Safety Checks, you will 
appreciate the way our na- 
tional advertising in The 

Saturday Evening Post and The 
Literary Digest is reminding your 
depositors of your interest in pro- 
tecting their funds while in transit. 
In the event you are not supplying 
these checks, consider them care- 
fully when our representative calls. 
Their low cost, in relation to their 
advantages, will surprise you. Your 
request for information or a repre- 
sentative will be promptly attended 
to. Bankers Supply Company, Di- 
vision of The Todd Company, 5947 
So. State Street, Chicago, Ill. Sole 
manufacturers of Super-Safety 
Checks, Todd Greenbac Checks and 
the Protectograph. 
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officer in the commercial department of 
its bank and asked permission to use 
the name of the bank as “depositary” on 
its letterheads. The junior officer, wish- 
ing to oblige, and not understanding the 
danger of such permission, immediately 
granted the request. 

After the name of the bank had been 
printed upon this company’s stationery 
it was brought to the attention of one 
of the bank’s vice presidents, who was 
somewhat nettled, to say the least. As 
a result, a cireular prepared by the 
Clearing House Association and the 
Better Business Bureau was issued to 
the banks of that city for distribution 
among all of their officers, urging them 
by no means to allow amy one of their 
customers to use the bank’s name as 
depositary except in cases where the 
eompany, asking permission, had been 
given an A-1 rating by the credit man 
or had been carefully investigated by 
the local Better Business Bureau. 
Giving the Bank’s Name as a Reference 

Time and time again people who have 
been swindled out of their savings come 
to me with their sad stories and say, 
“But the salesman gave me the name of 
the Blank Trust Company as a refer- 
ence.” 

Just what does it mean to give the 
bank’s name as reference? Suppose I 
enter the business of selling fake oil 
stock. I go to your bank and open an 
account for $2,000. For five weeks I 
keep an average balance of at least 
$1,500. You know nothing of the nature 
of my business. I begin to sell stock 
and give the name of your bank as a 
reference, and one of my prospects calls 
you up. 

He says, “Brown has given your bank 
as a reference. What can you tell me 
about him?” 

You say, “He has had his account 
with us for five weeks; he has had an 
average balance in four figures and his 
dealings with us have been satisfactory.” 

In other words, you say practically 
nothing. Any crook can keep an aver- 
age balance of $1,500 in the bank, pro- 
vided he has the money. 

This is a difficult situation. In order 
to meet it, it seems to me that the banker 
will have to determine the nature of the 
inquiry. He will have to find out 
whether the inquirer wants merely to 
know whether a company is “good for 
$67,” or whether he wants information 
as to the nature of business and integ- 
rity of the company about which he 
asks, 

If the bank finds out that the inquiry 
comes as a result of an attempt to sell 
stock, it seems to me that the banker 
may say, “Yes, they have had an ae- 
count here for five weeks; their average 
balance is about $1,500; their dealings 
with us have been satisfactory; but that 
does not answer the question you want 
to know. We know very little about 
the nature of their business and we ean- 





not recommend them to you or recom- 
mend their proposition merely upon the 
strength of their account with us. If 
you will give us a week or so, we will 
look them up and report back to you. 
In the meantime, hang onto your 
money.” 

As long as the bank fails to do this 
and gives merely the eustomary reply 
to a reference, it seems to me that the 
bank is shirking a share of its responsi- 
bility. Fi . 


This fact comes to light often in my 
office when people say to me, “My banker 
didn’t say anything against it.” Of 
course, the banker didn’t say anything 
for it either—but they overlooked that. 
I know the banker’s well known pro- 
pensity not to commit -himself unless he 
has the facts in hand—but I insist that 
giving a warning to a prospective in- 
vestor and telling that investor to wait 
until the facts have been investigated, 

(Continued on page 48) 


A COSTLY PRIVILEGE 








Thousands . 
of dollars 


|g the current issue of the Cleveland 
Trust Company Business Bulletin, 
edited by Col. Leonard P. Ayres, the 
increased price of seats on the New 
York Stock Exchange is noted. 

Fifty years ago a seat on the Ex- 
change cost about $5,000. At the pres- 
ent time the cost is about $150,000, or 
30 times as much. With each reeurring 
wave of popular participation in specu- 
lation the price rises, and in periods of 
dull markets it falls. The number of 
seats has remained almost unchanged 
over a long term of years, and with the 
recent inerease of popular participation 
in investments the value of the seats has 
greatly increased. 

In the diagram the heavy vertical 
lines show the range in prices each year 
since 1872. The first important advance 
came with the consolidation of the rail- 


road companies in the 80’s. The next 
one came in the era of industrial mer- 
gers and consolidations that began in 
the later 90’s. During the war period 
the prices remained relatively low, but 
since then there has been another great 
advance which was particularly note- 
worthy this past year. 

In general there has been a rather 
close parallelism over the long period 
of years covered by the diagram be- 
tween the volume of transactions on the 
exchange and the price of the seats. 
Larger volumes of business have meant 
increased commissions and greater in- 
comes for the operators. Since the war 
the number of investors has greatly in- 
creased and their operations are larger, 
which explains the recent price advances 
of the seats. 
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This large scoreboard, located in the lobby of the Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, helped to stimulate the enthusiasm ot employes in the progress 


of the drive. 


ANOTHER NEW BUSINESS DRIVE 
DOUBLES ITS QUOTA 


How a Chicago bank secures over a million 
in deposits with 3,439 accounts averaging 89 


cents in cost—Avoiding the “dollar nuisance 


By MAHLON D. MILLER 


” 


New Business Mgr., Lake Shore Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 


NEW business drive that started 

with an original goal of $500,000 

and before its conclusion passed the 

million dollar mark was conducted re- 

cently by the Lake Shore Trust and 
Savings Bank in Chicago. 

The drive was in the form of an em- 
ployes’ contest. It extended over a 90- 
day period and the original quota of 
$500,000 was exceeded in 30 days. The 
goal was doubled and when the contest 
ended it was found that $1,120,483.31 
in new business had been secured. This 
involved 3,439 accounts and_ transac- 
tions including savings and commercial 
accounts, bonds, and safe deposit boxes 
rented. 

The average cost per account was 89 
cents, and the average balance as shown 
by the original deposits was $32.58. 
The average amount in deposits secured 
by each employe was $22,409.66 and the 
total cost for the drive was $3,087.87. 

The contest, while planned primarily, 
of course, to increase the deposits of 
the bank, encouraged employes to solicit 
the type of business which would re- 
main on the ledgers and prove profit- 
able for the bank to handle. Every 
effort was made to solicit worthwhile 
customers and to obtain as high an 
initial deposit as possible so that the 
“dollar nuisance account” might be 
avoided. 

The contest took the form of a bus 
race across the continent from coast to 
coast and back to Chicago. Employes 
were divided into seven teams, with two 
colonels in charge and captains in 
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charge of each team. A large map of 
the United States placed in the bank’s 
window showed the team standings in 
points or mileage and principal cities 
were marked off in points in such a 
way that a trip aeross the continent 
brought the teams back, upon comple- 
tion of their quotas, to Chicago with a 
total of 50,000 points. When a team 
member brought in a new account it was 
credited to that team’s mileage, and 
helped the bus in its position by the 
amount of points credited. 


The bus feature of the race aroused 
publie interest, and those passing, fol- 
lowed the progress of the race in the 
bank’s window. 

To arouse employe interest in the 
drive a large score board was placed in 
the lobby. This showed the team stand- 
ings in dollars and the total amount 
brought in to date. Going one step fur- 
ther, the bank also had two blackboards 
for daily use in keeping scores. On one, 
each -employe’s name was written in 
chalk, giving the number of accounts 
and points brought in. On the other, 
the figures in points and dollars showed 
the standings of the teams and the grand 
total in dollars. One of the bank’s em- 
ployes was selected to keep books on 
the drive, to tabulate scores on the 
boards, and to handle other details. 

The drive was inaugurated by a bank 
family dinner, at which President Wil- 
liam §. Kline outlined its purpose, and 
then called on each captain to com- 
ment on what it was hoped would be 
accomplished. Following this, Ralph 


Parlette, who had just returned from ad- 
dressing bank group meetings in the 
South, made a vigorous talk on the 
“Marvels of Co-operation” which was 
well received. At the conclusion of the 
meeting details concerning solicitation 
were outlined. 

The campaign was organized well in 
advance, and mailing lists of all deposi- 
tors with accounts of over $500 were 
prepared. Letters were sent to this list 
calling upon them to sign a special mem- 
bership card which enrolled them on a 
team. About 10 per cent responded and 
the president secured a six figure ac- 
count as a direct result of this plan. 

The organization drive committee laid 
down the following rules: 

1. Directors and_ stockholders 
participate in bringing in new business, 
but will not receive awards or commis- 
sions. 

2. Accounts of relatives are eligible 
for awards and commissions, but not 
the accounts of contestants. 

3. Only new business will be counted. 

4. Those leaving the service during 
the campaign will receive commissions 
on business obtained, but will not be 
eligible to receive awards. 

5. New employes entering the serv- 
ice after start of campaign will be eli- 
gible for awards. 


will 


6. New accounts which come into 
the bank in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness cannot be included. Only new 
business obtained as the result of solici- 
tation by contestants, is eligible for 
awards and commissions. 
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7. Bulletins will be issued from time 
to time. All members will be advised 
of progress made during the contest, 
and leaders’ names will be posted on 
bulletin boards, together with relative 
team standings. 

Special prizes were arranged by the 
committee on awards covering the two 
teams securing the greatest number of 
points, the amount to be divided among 
the various participants of the teams. 
There were also individual prizes 
amounting to several hundred dollars, 
and cash bonuses to the special mem- 
bers bringing in accounts. One special 
member alone, brought in over 190 ac- 
counts. : 

The following cash bonuses were 
awarded: 


* * 
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New Savings Accounts the first two months ..... 6.00 
ee eer $0.50 From $2,001 on up ....... 10.00 
DOGE OBR ieacccacwees 1.00 A bonus of one-half per cent was 
DOE Oe GR iatenonssieusa 1.25 awarded for the sale of real estate 
Cee We TOD cvditscones:s 1.50 bonds and first mortgages. 
SORE OO: DOG vacvccannens 2.00 For time certificates of deposit 
Seen Oe GUO sh saecsaeeees 3.00 amounting to $1,000 or more, if 
oe a per eee 4.00 left for 90 days, one-quarter per 
Ot GIOe <iiadsaancinwees 5.00 cent was paid. 


All Christmas Club aceounts — .25 
Safety Deposit boxes—50 per cent 
of first year’s rental. 
New Checking Accounts 


In the safe deposit campaign, which 
was a part of the drive, letters were sent 
out to those commercial depositors not 
havings boxes; and the contest produced 


Averaging— 176 box rentals. 

From $100 to $500 during the Illustrated contest bulletins helped 
first two months ........$ 2.00 to sustain interest in the campaign, and 

From $501 to $1,000 during numerous general meetings were held 
the first two months ..... 4.00 by the entire bank with individual group 

From $1,001 to $2,000 during (Continued on page 47) 
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INDUSTRIAL BANKING—DOES IT 


HELP 


WENTY years ago the term “in- 

dustrial banking” meant little or 
nothing to the average person. Today 
it is an extensive system which plays 
an important part in the industrial life 
of the nation. 

Outstanding among the industrial 
banking organizations is the Morris 
Plan which in the 16 years of its exist- 
ence has grown from a small company 
with a $20,000 capitalization, to a na- 
tion-wide system with offices in 101 
cities. 

The faets are that the laborer, wage 
earner, professional man and _ small 
merchant who lacked physical assets 
had no eredit. He might have been 
industrious and his character might 
have been irreproachable, but if he 
lacked reserves in the form of real 
estate, stocks and bonds, bank accounts, 
or other collateral, his chances to bor- 
row were confined to his friends and 
associates, or to the so-called “money 
lender.” 


An investigation of these conditions 
led to Europe, and the small loan sys- 
tem of Germany and the banking facili- 
ties of Italy and France provided the 
foundation for a new system in America. 
The Morris Plan appeared in Virginia 
in 1910. It was a composite of these 
foreign systems with the necessary 
ramifications to make it workable in a 
democracy such as ours. 

Morris plan loans in the main range 
from $50 to $5,000, and must be liqui- 
dated within a period of one year or 
less. Loans are granted to borrowers 


TO TEACH SAVING? - 


The growth of the Morris Plan System 
and its methods of operation—How it 
functions with the commercial bank 


By PORTER E. RITCHEY 


only after an investigation which de- 
termines the character of the applicant; 
need and purpose of the loan; and 
ability of the borrower to fulfill the obli- 
gation. This latter point naturally in- 
volves the consideration of the size of 
the loan. This must be proportionate to 
income, and over borrowing is not per- 
mitted. 


The preliminaries are thus shown to 
be more than mere money transactions. 
In a sense they embrace the giving of 
invaluable financial advice; budgeting 
of funds; analysis of home conditions 
ete. 

With the granting of the loan cer- 
tain definite thrift processes are set in 
motion. It is possible, but not practical, 
to assume that financial accommodation 
whether remedial or constructive, could 
be given and the borrower return at a 
set date to liquidate the obligation. 
Among the majority the intention would 
be right. But the rank and file of those 
whom industrial banking serves are 
“voung”’ in financial education. They 
need thrift stimulation. It is somewhat 
like the case of the hungry man—better 
to feed him first, then teach him con- 
servation. 

So a plan within a plan is given the 
borrower. He designates the way in 
which he wishes to make his payments 
at the time he applies for a loan. If 
he receives his wage by the week, he 
wishes to make weekly payments; if by 
the month he prefers monthly payments. 
But he does not pay on the loan. He 
becomes an investor in a Morris Plan 


certificate, and he applies installments 
on this investment. He retains an in- 
stallment book. Finally, when the 
liquidation date of the loan is at hand, 
the borrower is possessed of collateral 
sufficient to cancel his note. 

The number of borrowers who become 
depositors in savings banks, purchasers 
of securities, or savers in some other 
sense at the conclusion of Morris Plan 
Loans is large. Once the thrift habit 
has been established—the consciousness 
that it is possible to save systematically 
—the average man or woman clings to 
the practice. : 

On January 1, the resources of the 
Morris Plan banks and companies 
totaled $130,000,000. More than 3,500,- | 
000 loans amounting to $725,000,000 
had been granted. In addition, the pub- 
lie owed over $44,935,000 in Morris 
Plan certificates. The small saver is 
financing the small borrower. 

There has necessarily been much edu- 
cational work in connection with this 
plan, and not a little among the estab- 
lished financial institutions themselves. 
It might be assumed on surface thought 
that every bank was in competition with 
every other bank in some phase of ac- 
tivity, but the Morris Plan serves in 
many instances where another bank 
eannot. 

For illustration, the average Morris 
Plan loan is approximately $260. The 
limit which may be loaned is usually 
$5,000. This is so-called “small busi- 
ness.” “A man conducts a small store. 
He wishes to enlarge the business. He 
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goes to his commercial bank where he 
has established credit through his busi- 
ness deposits, and secures a line of 
credit definitely fixed at $5,000. Then 
suddenly the need arises for a little 
further accommodation. It is here that 
the Morris Plan co-operates. The mer- 
chant’s character plus his earning power 
provides the basis for the loan. 

The longer period, usually one year, 
for which the loan runs enables him to 
meet payment requirements from earn- 
ings without conflict with his obligation 
to the commercial bank, which is repaid 


* * 


as his outstanding bills are collected. 
The additional capital also strengthens 
his financial condition. 

The Morris Plan system operates in 
harmony with savings banks. That 
group of institutions functions prima- 
rily to create thrift; to safely invest the 
savings of the people. The time arrives 
when the saver is in urgent need of 
funds. The savings account need not be 
disturbed. The savings pass book may 
be used as collateral for a loan on the 
Morris Plan. The interest on a mort- 
gage that is held by a savings bank or 


* * * 
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trust company is often supplied under 
this banking system, as such debt is an 
annual expense and properly distributed 
over the period of a year. 

There are many instances where in- 
dustrial banking functions because of 
the broad understanding of the com- 
mercial banker; in a word, he serves on 
Morris Plan boards; provides capital 
when the system is being started in the 
community—and in many other ways 
gives his moral and financial support 
to the endeavor. 


* * 


BOOSTING BETTER FARMING WITH 
THE ALFALFA CLUB 


How bankers and business men in a Minnesota 
town are helping to build up farm wealth 
by encouraging increased feed production 


 peeoagee are often called upon to 
help encourage factories to come 
to town. This is usually a worthy en- 
terprise. Yet, many bankers have over- 
looked the opportunities for increasing 
the production of factories already es- 
tablished in ‘the community. By this, 
I mean the farm factories. 

No farm in America is producing all 
it will. A banker can inerease the 
wealth of the community, and the total 
of his bank’s deposits by helping in- 
crease farm production. Farmers have 
tried to help themselves in many eases 
by employing county agents. Neverthe- 
less, there is work that can be done by 
bankers toward increasing the produc- 
tion of the community in a short time. 

For example, consider the “10,000- 
Acre Alfalfa Club” organized in Sauk 
Centre, Minnesota, by bankers and busi- 
ness men of that city under the direction 
of the Blue Valley Creamery Institute 
of Chicago. 

Almost anyone acquainted at all with 
farming, knows that an acre of alfalfa 
produces far more feed than other kinds 
of hay. Yet, in 1923 there were only 
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By JOHN Y. BEATY 


200 acres of alfalfa in the vicinity of 
Sauk Centre. This small planting 
alone, however, proved that this wonder 
crop could be grown successfully there. 
Farmers had simply neglected to plant 
it. 

It was easy for the local bankers and 
business men to seeure help in encour- 
aging farmers to plant more. And, it 
wasn’t so different to get the help of the 
farmers themselves when an organiza- 
tion was provided which was called, 
“The Sauk Centre Ten Thousand Acre 
Alfalfa Club.” 


The name itself was well adapted to 
the purpose. It called to mind the value 
of alfalfa; it developed a local interest 
in prosperity, and, best of all, multi- 
plied the acreage 12% times in two 
years. There are now over 2,500 acres 
of the crop growing around this little 
town. 

The local bankers were well pleased 
with this inereased planting and opti- 
mistie in their views regarding future 
progress of the club. A. F. Strebel, 
cashier of the Merchants National Bank, 
voiced his opinion by saying, “When 
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This chart was used to show the Sauk Centre farmers that alfalfa is the largest yielder of all the 
principal ha y crops. 





the club was started, there were not more 
than 25 farmers raising alfalfa within 
a radius of 12 miles. Now about 90 per 
cent are growing it. The tendeney is 
decidedly toward the increase of alfalfa 
production and we expect shortly to 
have the community reap material bene- 
fits.” 

Sauk Centre is just like a thousand 
other small towns. Its folks are 
friendly. They have the same hardships 
and the same successes as the folks in 
other towns. They neglect things they 
should do. They overlook opportunities 
and when those opportunities are called 
to their attention, they are ready to 
grasp them. 

It often takes someone outside the 
business to point out a neglected oppor- 
tunity, and so it is entirely proper for 
a banker to suggest and promote a 
farmer’s improvement organization. 

The good work in Sauk Centre started 
in September, 1923. A brief survey of 
the farming operations around the town 
showed there were only 200 acres of al- 
falfa, while there were 60 times as many 
acres planted to timothy, clover and 
mixed hay. The survey was made to 
find what might be done to help the 
farmers and results certainly showed 
that those who traded in this town 
needed more alfalfa. 

The next job was to find a way to 
bring about an increased acreage. If 
there were 200 acres of alfalfa and 12,- 
000 acres of poorer hay, it seemed rea- 
sonable to set the mark to reverse these 
figures, and so the name, “The 10,000- 
Acre Alfalfa Club of Sauk Centre, Min- 
nesota”, was suggested. 

A real friend of this movement was 
found in J. A. Walker, president of the 
Blue Valley Creamery Company, who 
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offered to supply free seed of genuine 
alfalfa sufficient to plant two acres on 
any farm. This offer was quickly ac- 
cepted by many of the farmers. 

These two-acre plots served as demon- 
stration plots and influenced other farm- 
ers to plant alfalfa, until now there are 
a total of over 2,500 acres in this 
vicinity. 

Further promotion was carried on by 
sending out letters telling the advan- 
tages of alfalfa. There were several of 
these letters and all had a good influ- 
ence. The farmers themselves became 
enthusiastic over the plan. Through 
their club, they posted placards all over 
the community reading, as follows: 

“Be a booster—join the Sauk Centre 
Alfalfa Club—our slogan is: 10,000 
acres of alfalfa on our farms.” 

At the county fair, members of the 
club erected a small booth which was 
decorated with alfalfa and a small model 
of a well laid-out farm. One of the 
officers of the club was in the booth at 
all times to talk about alfalfa and to 
pass out literature that told the story. 
Many became interested. through this 
medium. 

Thus, you see, how farmers will help 
themselves when someone gets the thing 
started. The local paper is always 
ready to help with publicity, and speak- 
ers and extension men ean usually be 
secured from the state experiment sta- 
tion. In addition, J. A. Walker, the 
originator of the 10,000-Acre Alfalfa 
Club. idea and the man who furnished 
the seed to start this Sauk Centre Club 
has founded what is known as the Blue 
Valley Creamery Institute with head- 
quarters at Chicago. The Institute is 
equipped with alfalfa experts and. field 
men who are willing to help bankers in 
such community service as this, and 
without expense. 

Bankers should take advantage of 
such help to get their organization un- 
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BETTER FEEDING INCREASES PROFITS 60% 





One of the alfalfa fields near Sauk Centre. 
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der way. But don’t expect the Blue 
Valley Creamery 
else to do it all. You know your farm- 
ers. They know you. You will benefit 
greatly from all such outside help, but 
you should develop leadership among 
your own people. Any banker who un- 
dertakes to promote such an alfalfa 
campaign must be generous with his 
farmer neighbors. 

The bank’s interests must not be lost 
sight of in this agricultural extension 
work, yet the bank must not overshadow 
the service idea. There must be a happy 
medium that can only be developed by 
a man who understands both banking 
and farming. Perhaps that is why ex- 
tension work of banks has often been 
most suecessful when the president or 
cashier has done the extension work and 
taken advantage of help from outside 
sources to carry out meetings and 
demonstrations. 

In the Sauk Centre 10,000-Aere Al- 
falfa Club members were those who al- 
ready had alfalfa on their farms or 
those who pledged to plant some within 


4.662 POUNDS OF MILK 
(162 POUNDS OF FAT) 


$237© PROFIT 


$62 pRrorit 


6375 POUNDS OF MILK. 
(259 POUNDS OF FAT) 
BLUE VALLEY CREAMERY INSTITUTE 


Charts and diagrams such as this were a Part of the eq meee of of A> oe in telling farmers 


about the superior qualities of a 


alfa as a feed 


Institute or anyone. 


a year. All officers were farmers. There 
were no membership dues. -When 
money was needed for promotion work, 
business interests supplied it. These de- 
tails might be different -in other com- 
munities. In facet, it would seem wise 
to have a small membership fee, for 
there are always little items of expense 
that should be borne equally by all mem- 
bers. 


However, it is well to remember that 
the farmer is interested only in his in- 
dividual acreage of alfalfa. Whether 
or not his neighbors grow alfalfa is of 
no special interest to him. It is the 
business men who are interested in see- 
ing all the farmers grow alfalfa and, 
therefore, they are the ones to promote 
it and stand the very slight and inei- 
dental promotion expenses. 

An alfalfa tour was one of the pro- 
motion plans that added much interest. 
A lecturer from the state university ae- 
companied the autos as they visited 
about ten fields in a day. A tour was 
held for each section so that no farmer 
had to go very far from home in order 
to see the sueeess of his. neighbor’s al- 
falfa. After each field had been in- 
spected, the lecturer gave a talk on the 
value of alfalfa and the methods of 
growing it. This was illustrated by the 
conditions found in the field just visited. 
There was quite a string of automobiles 
in each tour, and many new members for 
the club were thus secured. 

Just before seed planting time in the 
spring, an alfalfa day was held in Sauk 
Centre. This is where the local mer- 
chants helped out. The stores were 
decorated with alfalfa. Window dis- 
plays called attention to the value of 
the legume. An “alfalfa quartette” 
livened the occasion with musie that 
sang the praises of alfalfa, cows and 
hogs. The town was crowded. Every- 
one was inspired. Skepties were easily 
won over when they saw everyone else 
interested in the new movement. 

The Community Club served a free 


lunch to farmers and the stores were 
(Continued on page 68) 





‘TRACING GROWTH AND FUTURE 
OF SAVINGS BANKS 


The present-day tendencies toward installment 
buying—It is our duty to see that depos- 
itors’ earnings are sanely used and conserved 


By THOMAS F. WALLACE 


Treasurer, Farmers & Mechanics Savings Bank, Minneapolis 


HE savings bank idea is an old as 

history but probably the earliest 
savings banks were officially 
recognized were those established about 
200 A. D. by the Roman Emperors for 
the accommodation of their soldiers on 
foreign service and were known as leg- 
ion banks. 

In ancient Babylon one Egibi, over 
600 years before Christ, established a 
bank which undoubtedly had a savings 
department for it existed for over 100 
years and conducted a business that in 
magnitude would compare favorably 
with some of the largest banks in the 
United States today. Banking was well 
understood in ancient Athens and, while 
it languished during the dark ages, it 
revived with the growth of commerce 
about the middle of the twelfth century 
and spread over all Europe. 

The Bank of Amsterdam, founded in 
1609 and owned by the city itself and 
which endured until 1802, might be 
taken as typical of these. In one sense 
it might be characterized as a savings 
bank in its primitive form for it was 
not intended as a loan bank at all, but 
used as a depository for money and bul- 
lion. However, instead of paying in- 
terest on monies or bullion left with it, 
it exacted a charge for their safe keep- 
ing and, if left more than six months, 
an additional’ charge was made. 

Other sources of profit were not 
overlooked by this institution. Every 
new depositor was charged about four 
dollars for opening an account, and on 
every new deposit another three dollars, 
for they treated the deposit as the unit 
and not the individual as we do today. 
Then, if a depositor failed to balance 
his account every six months, he was 
fined $10, so in some years the profits 
were very handsome. Yet it must have 
performed a real service for, despite 
all these charges, in 1762 when, as a re- 
sult of political disturbances, there was 
a run on the bank, some of the coins 
paid out showed that they had been 
lying in the vaults of the bank ever 
since it had been founded more than 150 
years previous. 

But if the life of a savings depositor 
in a bank was a hard one in ancient 
days, how much harder was the ease of 
the one who had no bank in which to de- 
posit. One man of means in Merrie 
England, in Robin Hood’s time turned 
his savings over to a goldsmith for safe 
keeping, but becoming worried lest 
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which 


through dishonesty or robbery he should 
lose it, sent it to his wife who was living 
in their home in the country. She, trust- 
ing that all the neighbors would be at 
church, buried it in the garden of a Sun- 
day morning but when her husband 
learned of this he rushed pell mell to 
his wife in desperate fear that ill might 
happen to her and then no one would 
know the spot where the treasure was 
hidden. Arriving at night he dug the 
treasure up by lantern light, broke the 
box it was in and lost nearly a hundred 
pieces in the ditch. The following 


ager selling of merchandise 
upon credit properly con- 
ducted is a most important 
factor in our economic life, 
but improperly used it spells 
disaster for both buyer and 
seller. 

“The drain upon capital 
through installment financing 
is beginning to be noted in 
official circles, but the duty of 
sounding a, note of warning 
and of pointing out the dan- 
gers from this source is pri- 
marily upon bankers, and 
especially savings bankers. 
Unless we lend our influence 
to see that the people’s earn- 
ings are sanely and properly 
used and conserved, we 
should not complain when 
later we find prosperity 
‘undermined and the devil 
in general to pay.” 


morning he renewed the search washing 
out the earth with pail and sieve and 
records in his dairy, “I am pretty well 
satisfied that my loss is not great and 
do bless God that it is so well.” 

While the practice of savings and the 
establishment of depositories where such 
savings could be safely kept, is almost 
as old as time itself, yet the development 
of the modern savings bank or depart- 
ment of a bank or trust company for 
savings is in this country a matter of 
only a little over a hundred years in 
point of time. 

The Reverend Henry Duncan of 
Ruthwell, Scotland, established in 1810 
the first real savings institution in the 
modern sense, and in 1816 the Provident 


Institution for Savings in the town of 
Boston opened its doors as the first 
legally incorporated institution of this 
sort in the world, and was rapidly fol- 
lowed by the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society and The Savings Bank of Balti- 
more. These were all mutual savings 
banks but they were the natural for- 
bears of all the institutions for savings 
now existing in our land and the sound 
principles and high standards which they 
established have powerfully affected and 
in large measure determined the salient 
characteristics of all those fol- 
lowed. 

This period (about 1816) in the 
world’s history was one of great hard- 
ship among the masses and the minds 
of economists and philanthropists, not 
only in the United States but all over 
the world, sought in every way possible 
to relieve this situation and discover 
some system which would abolish pov- 
erty. More than 40 different kinds of 
institutions were started in the State of 
New York alone for this purpose but 
of these but two, so far as is known, 
survive—one is that of savings banks, 
and the other, curiously enough, is 
“Tammany Hall” originally founded as 
stated in its articles of incorporation 
“for the purpose of affording relief to 
the indigent and distressed members of 
that association, their widows and 
orphans.” How effective its work has 
been can be seen from the fact that it 
now seems to own most of New York 
City. 

In 1816 the population of our coun- 
try was 8,500,000 and there were but 
246 banks in the entire country and no 
savings banks. Now our population is 
114,000,000 and we have almost 30,000 
banks, while the deposits in savings banks 
alone aggregate over $23,000,000,000. Of 
this amount mutual savings banks hold 
about one-third, state banks a third and 
trust companies and national banks the 
remaining one-third. This colossal sum 
of money is owned by an army of savers 
represented by 43,850,000 accounts, and 
it is one of the glories of the practice 
of saving as nurtured and protected by 
these savings institutions that it has 
helped to lift many in this army of 
savers from the ranks of the possible 
prodigal, pauper or other social para- 
site into the realm of the good citizen 
and the independent individual, while 
it has added billions to the resources of 
our country, and been the medium of 
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your mortgage expires 


Look ahead five years before you loan money on a house today 


Every year it is becoming more difficult to dispose of ordinary 
uninsulated houses. Building authorities agree that the practice 
of building such houses is coming to an end. Nobody wants to 
live in such a house. Nobody wants to buy or rent one. 


Celotex Insulating Lumber has made it practical to build homes 
winter-warm, summer-cool, strong and quiet. 


Used in outside walls as sheathing, replacing wood lumber; and 
on inside walls under plaster, replacing lath; Celotex gives these 
great advantages at little or no extra building cost. 


Celotex is stronger in wall sections than wood lumber. It is 
the only effective insulating material which provides this greater 
strength and is not an extra item in the building. Homes built 
this way are better collateral than any ordinary house. They 
cost less for upkeep— require about % less fuel to heat—suffer 
less depreciation —and sell or rent readily and for a good price. 


The Celotex Company produces more insulation for general 
building purposes than all other insulation manufacturers com- 
bined. Its output has grown from 12,000,000 feet in 1921 to 
over 200,000,000 feet for 1926. 


Ask your architect, contractor or lumber dealer to tell you more 
about Celotex. Have your secretary write for a copy of the 
Celotex Building Book. It explains house insulation fully. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Mills: New Orleans, La. 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 











furthering numberless private and pub- 
lic improvements. 

Having called attention to the fact 
that saving, as a characteristic of the 
individual and even as the practice of a 
nation, is no new thing, I want to em- 
phasize that savings banking has now 
attained the dignity of a profession. 
Savings bankers should recognize this 
fact, and act accordingly for, otherwise 
caste is lost, not only in the banking 
world but.in the forum of publie opin- 
ion. Now what are the distinguishing 


factors incident to a profession? They 
are, it seems to me: 
First—the requirement of special 


training and the possession of proven 
ability in order to secure admission to 
its ranks; 

Second—That all its members observe 
certain fixed standards in carrying on 
the work of their profession; and, 

Third—That its members constantly 
endeavor in the practice of their pro- 
fession to attain ideals and standards of 
service superior to those which at any 
given time prevail. 

Let me now briefly apply these re- 
quirements to the profession of savings 
bankers. The business of savings bank- 
ing is no mean business. The vast sums 
intrusted to them represent the strength, 
the vigor, the toil—the very life—of a 
large proportion of the men and women, 
(yes, and nowadays that school savings 
banks have taken such a prominent 
place in the savings world) also of the 
children, to be held safely in trust until 
it becomes necessary for them to draw 
upon their accumulations. Savings de- 
posits constitute a fund out of which 
the entire national debt could be paid 
and yet leave more than three billions 
of deposits; or to put it another way, 
savings deposits now constitute 51 per 
cent of total individual bank deposits 
of the country. 

Savings banks and savings depart- 
ments should not, therefore, be treated 
as the mere handmaidens of commercial 
banks and their care and management 
turned over to pensioners, or inexperi- 
enced clerks, to be used as a stepping 
stone to something “better,” but the 
head of the savings department should 
be a class-A man with a title in the 
official family commensurate with what 
should be the dignity of his position. The 
average senior officer in a commercial 
bank is not apt to have an intimate ac- 
quaintance with what experience has 
shown to be the best form of investment 
for savings funds unless he has come up 
through a trust company or bond house, 
but it is of the greatest importance that 
the head of a savings bank, or.a savings 
department in any of the banks having 
sizeable savings departments, should 
have such knowledge. 

It would be impossible as well as pre- 
sumptuous for me to present a complete 
code of ethics for conducting the sav- 
ings banks business but there are a few 





principles which I consider cardinal and 
which I would like to suggest. 

First—The savings banker owes his 
primary allegiance to the depositor, 
whether he is conducting a mutual sav- 
ings bank, a savings department in a 
trust company or a commercial bank. 
He should consider himself as the trus- 
tee of his depositors’ funds and his first 
aim should be the safety of these funds 
rather than any profit to be derived 
from their use. 


This brings me naturally to the second 
principle which should be in the code, 
and it is one upon which I imagine some 
may differ radically with me and yet it 
is one which, if considered carefully and 
free from prejudice and bias based on 
considerations of apparent selfish profit, 
I am convinced will prove sound and 
that is that savings funds in banks, irre- 
spective of their form of incorporation, 
should not be subjected to the risks in- 
cident to commercial business, but 
should be segregated and invested only 
in securities such as are legal for the 
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‘investment of trust funds in the states 






in which they are located. In the long 
run this will be found to be not only 
the best policy but the most profitable 
form of investment for savings. 


Furthermore, these investments should 
be segregated so that savings depositors 
would have a first lien upon them. 
Through the requirement of notice be 
fore withdrawal a savings depositor ean 
always be made a deferred creditor so 
far as the general assets of a commer- 
cial bank are concerned, and it is there- 
fore only fair that his funds should be 
kept separate. 

Savings banking is an entirely dif- 
ferent business from that carried on by 
discount banks or trust companies and 
the mere fact that it is carried on un- 
der the same roof should not allow us 
to lose sight of this fact or to use the 
savings bank as a crutch for the other 
activities of the bank. It is, in my opin- 
ion, because this has too frequently 
been done that we have lost standing 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ANOTHER BIG MERGER 
IN NEW YORK 


Combined resources of the important Chase 
National and the Mechanics and Metals consoli- 
dation amount to approximately a billion dollars 


AX agreement has been approved by 
the board of directors of The Chase 
National Bank and by the board of 
directors of the Mechanies & Metals Na- 
tional Bank providing for the consoli- 
dation of the two institutions under the 
name of The Chase National Bank of 
the City of New York. The capital of 
the consolidated bank it to be $40,000,- 
000 and its surplus and undivided 
profits $39,000,000, making a total of 
$79,000,000. 

Both The Chase National Bank and the 
Chase Securities Corporation are to in- 
crease their capital stock from 200,000 
to 400,000 shares. 100,000 of the addi- 
tional shares of each institution are to 
be issued to the shareholders of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank in 
the form of Bankers Trust Company 
receipts, representing an equal number 
of shares in The Chase National Bank 
and the Chase Securities Corporation; 
and the balance of the additional shares 
will be offered pro rata to the present 
holders of Bankers Trust Company re- 
ceipts for shares of the two institutions 
on the basis of $105 for a share of the 
bank and a share of the securities 
corporation, $100 of which will be re- 
ceived by the bank and five dollars of 
which will be received by the securities 
corporation. 

Albert H. Wiggin, now chairman of 





the board of directors and president of 
The Chase National Bank, will be chair- 
man of the board of the consolidated 
bank. Gates W. MeGarrah, chairman 
of the board of the Mechanics & Metals 
National Bank, will be chairman of the 
executive committee, and John MeHugh, 
president of the Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank, will be president thereof. 

Albert H. Wiggin will continue as 
chairman of the board of directors, 
Edward R. Tinker as chairman of the 
executive committee and Halstead Free- 
man as president of the Chase Securi- 
ties Corporation. 

The main office of the consolidated 
institution will be at 57 Broadway, the 
present offices of The Chase National 
Bank. The present offices of the 
Mechanies & Metals National Bank at 
20 Nassau Street will become a Me- 
chanies & Metals branch of the consoli- 
dated Chase National Bank. 

The present branch office services in 
New York City of the Chase Bank and 
the Mechanies & Metals Bank will be 
maintained. 

Foreign branches of the consolidated 
institution will be located at Havana, 
Cuba; Cristobal, Canal Zone; Panama 
City, Republic of Panama, the fore 
going being the foreign branches now 
operated by the Chase National Bank. 

Gates W. MeGarrah, who is to be 
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chairman of the executive committee of 
the combined institutions, has been as- 
sociated with the banking affairs of New 
York City for more than 40 years. He 
joined the staff of the Produce Exchange 
Bank in 1883. In 1898 he received an 
invitation to associate himself with the 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, as its 
eashier. Four years later, in 1902, he 
was elected president. In 1904, on con- 
solidation of the Mechanies’ Bank, Mr. 
the Leather Manufacturers’ Bank, Mr. 
McGarrah was chosen president of the 
combined institutions, and served as 
president until 1922, when he became 
chairman of the board. Mr. MeGarrah 
is also a member of the general board 
of the German Reichsbank, being the 
American director named in accordance 
with the Dawes Plan. 


John McHugh, who is to be president 
of the consolidated institution, came to 
New York in 1915 from the presidency 
of the First National Bank, Sioux City, 
lowa. A Canadian by birth, Mr. Me- 
Hugh, in his early youth went to O’Neill, 
Nebraska, and gained his knowledge of 
banking through the hard- times that 
preceded 1898. In that year he went to 
Sioux City, and became officially con- 
nected with the Iowa State National 
Bank. He eventually rose to the pres- 
idency of that institution. While in 
Sioux City he effeeted a consolidation 
of four banks, assuming the presidency 
of the enlarged institution, which took 
the name of the First National Bank. 
In July 1915, he came to New York as 
senior vice president of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank. He was 
elected president on January 18, 1922. 

Both Mr. MeGarrah and Mr. McHugh 
oceupy a conspicuous place in the New 
York financial field, and are directors 
in a number of institutions. 
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Holds Meeting for Women 


The first National Bank of Jamaica 
in New York City recently sponsored 
a meeting to which about 50 women of 
the community were invited. The pur- 
pose of the gathering was to discuss 
“Finance For Women.” 
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Mollie C. Rowley, assistant cashier of 
the bank, in speaking on the subject, 
stated that 85 per cent of the money 
earned in the world is eventually spent 
by women, and that 75 per cent of all 
the savings accounts in the country are 
in the names of women. Other Speak- 
ers on the program were Florence W. 
Bliss of Bonbright and Company, and 
Catherine O. Morgan, of the Prudence 


Company. Florence E. Youmans pre- 
sided. ; 
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_E. H. Schmidt, for many years pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Eagle Pass, Texas, has resigned and 


» sae C. Hollis was elected to succeed ——= —= — - 
im. 
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THE FEDERAL RESERVE AS A 
GOLD TRUSTEESHIP 


Through its existence money rates have be- 
come more stable and the seasonal swing 
of interest rates has almost disappeared 


HE influence of the Federal Reserve 

banks in the money market and 
New York’s new position in sharing 
with London international financial 
leadership were described by Pierre Jay, 
chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, in an address here before 
the seventh mid-winter trust companies 
conference at the Waldorf Astoria hotel 
in New York City. Mr. Jay, who spoke 
on “The Federal Reserve—a Gold Trus- 
teeship,” said in part: 

“The Federal Reserve 
charged with some responsibility for 
general credit conditions. If the System 
were merely a safe deposit vault, hold- 
ing the gold reserves of member banks, 
it could neither discharge this responsi- 
bility nor exercise any influence on 
credit conditions. For their first 2% 
vears the reserve banks were out of con- 
tact with the money markets and power- 
less to exert any influence. Since 1922, 
with a more normal amount of discounts 
and securities, aggregating about a bil- 
lion dollars, they have had constant con- 
tact with the money market and have 
been able to exert on general credit 
conditions what might be considered a 
normal influence. 

“The New York market is 
really a national money market. It is a 
center to which idle funds gravitate for 
temporary employment. Banks and 
business corporations all over the coun- 
try, which have on hand funds which 
they do not need immediately but yet 
must have immediately available for 
future needs, send these funds to New 
York and deposit them in banks, or in- 
vest them in bills, commercial paper, or 
short Government securities, or lend 
them on call or time against stocks and 
bonds as collateral. Their relations 
with the money market are almost en- 
tirely through the New York banks, and 
the surplus funds they employ in New 
York are sent there because they can 
be withdrawn immediately if needed at 
home. 

“The New York money market thus 
is a pool of liquid investments in which 
the country’s surplus cash resources are 
earried. It represents the secondary 
reserves of banks and business concerns 
all over the country. The New York 
market thus carries a heavy load of re- 
sponsibility for the country’s financial 
welfare. If the investments in which 
these funds are carried in the New York 
market become unliquid and cannot be 
instantly converted into cash, the result 
is disastrous. 


“In the old days, the large New York 


System is 


money 
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city banks bore the brunt of any dis- 
turbances in the money market. When- 
ever the out-of-town withdrawals of 
funds exceeded the supply of incoming 
funds, rates rose, and at times the New 
York banks went down into their re- 
serves and provided the necessary cash. 
Generally speaking, the New York City 
banks had to provide for the daily ad- 
justment of the supply of credit to the 
demand, and one of the best indexes of 
credit conditions was the amount of 
their surplus reserves shown in_ the 
weekly clearing house report. These 
surplus reserves indicated the margin 
of safety in the banking situation. 
When there ceased to be a surplus then 
the countrv knew the limit had been 
reached, and sometimes panies ensued. 
For there was no way except the resort 
to clearing house certificates—itself an 
evidence of panic—by which these re- 
serves could be made elastic. 

“The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York provides the elasticity which for- 
merly was so woefully lacking. It thus 
has a very important relationship to the 
money market, for it holds the reserves 
of the New York City banks and can 
lend against these reserves in busy 
seasons and emergencies. In the old 
days we used to have panie conditions 
in the money market with money un- 
obtainable at any rate, while at the same 
time the New York City banks held 
hundreds of millions of gold in their 
vaults. But this was their legal reserve 
which they were supposed to maintain 
intact, even in emergencies. Now, by 
borrowing at the Reserve bank their re- 
serves have become elastic and the dead 
line has disappeared. When out of town 
funds are withdrawn from the New 
York money market the New York City 
banks must still furnish them, but there 
is this difference, that if their reserves 
are thereby impaired they may and do 
replenish them by borrowing from the 
Reserve bank. Thus every unusual de- 
mand upon the money market affects 
the reserves of the New York City banks 
and is in turn reflected in the loans and 
investments of the New York Reserve 
Bank. 

“It will be seen that instead of the 
New York banks having to assume the 
ulitmate responsibility for the money 
market they are now able to pass back 
a certain amount of this responsibility 
to the Federal Reserve Bank. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank in turn exercises 
some influence upon the extent to which 
the member banks draw upon it by its 
discount rates and by the rates at which 


it purchases bankers acceptances. Also 
at times by buying or selling in the open 
market short Government securities, the 
effect of which upon member banks js 
to decrease or increase their indebted- 
ness at the reserve bank and bring then 
either more or less under the influence 
of its discount rate. 

“Thus it will be seen that the member 
banks and the money market now have 
back of them a reservoir of credit which 
may be availed of if necessary. But 
this reservoir is not passive like the 
water reservoir, it is highly organized 
and capable of exercising some contro! 
over the extent to which it is drawn 
upon. Through its existence money 
rates have become more stable than for- 
merly, the seasonal swing of interest 
rates has almost disappeared and the 
danger of currency panics has_ been 
eliminated. As a consequence the New 
York money market has become a safer 
repository for the country’s secondary 
reserves. 

“These steadier conditions in the 
money market, coupled with the fact 
that in the last ten years there have been 
added to the money market two new and 
very prime instruments, the bankers ae- 
ceptance and the short Treasury ecertifi- 
cate, have been instrumental in giving 
the New York money market an inter 
national importance that it could not 
formerly have. New York has become 
a new center for the investment of the 
surplus funds of the world and now 
shares with London the responsibilities 
which go with this position. Not only 
do foreign commercial banks and other 
corporations keep larger balances here 
end invest funds in our money market, 
on account of the increased banking and 
commercial importance of the United 
States, but many foreign banks of issue 
now carry some of their surplus funds 
in our money market, a thing which I 
think we may safely say they seldom, 
if ever, did prior to 1914. 

“With these larger contacts between 
the New York market and markets in 
other countries, our money market con- 
ditions are much more affected by those 
of foreign countries than before. Con- 
versely the better organization of our 
own money market enables this country 
to exert more influence than before 
upon gold movements and exchange 
fluctuations. As the Federal Reserve 
Banks, and primarily the Federal Re 
serve Bank of New York because it is 
situated in the New York money market, 
are the organizations which have respon- 
sibility in such matters, we have felt it 
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desirable to establish contacts and re- 
lations with a number of the important 
foreign banks of issue which have simi- 
lar responsibilities in their respective 
countries. By means of these relation- 
ships information is exchanged which 
is mutually valuable in the discharge of 
these responsibilities, and such business 
transactions as may be necessary and 
proper are undertaken. 


“At a time like the present when the 
world is slowly, but surely, struggling 
back to the gold standard the Federal 
Reserve Banks, as you know, have in 
certain cases, where requested, and 
where a definite program made it prac- 
ticable, extended credit to foreign banks 
of issue to assist in the resumption of 
gold payments or for the improvement 
of their monetary conditions. Our feel- 
ing has been that aid so extended to 
foreign banks of issue was a valuable 
contribution on our part to American 
commerce, industry and agriculture be- 
cause it assisted in stabilizing foreign 
eurrencies, markets and _ purchasing 
power. We have also felt nothing could 
so facilitate the free flow of credit from 
one market to another in accordance 
with the natural laws of supply and de- 
mand as to have the important money 
markets of the world resting again 
firmly on a gold basis. 

“To sum up, then, the Federal Re- 
serve System acts as a trustee for the 
gold reserves of the banks of the coun- 
try. It is charged with their adminis- 
tration in the interest not of the banks 
alone, but of business and the public as 
well. Just now, as this country holds 
far more than its usual proportion of 
the world’s gold supply, the Reserve 
System probably holds in its trust a 
certain amount of gold that may eventu- 
ally flow back to other countries. The 
administration of this gold trusteeship 
involves not merely some measure of 
responsibility for credit conditions at 


home; it also involves some regard for 


the relation of the American money 
markets of other countries.” 


The Guardian Trust company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently opened a branch 
in the White Building to be known as 
the Arlington-Eddy office. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed transfer 


agent for the Belamose Corporation, * 


consisting of 6,000 shares, first pre- 
ferred stock, par value $100, and 12,00 
Shares of Class “A” stock without par 
value. 


Louis M. Weiller was elected a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Harri- 
man National Bank, New York, the 
retiring members being re-elected, and 
Miss Sarah A. Burke was appointed 
assistant cashier in charge of the ladies’ 
department. 
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Your Customers, 
When Traveling, Will 


Appreciate These 12 Advantages 
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“TRAVEL MONEY” 


Safer than currency to carry on the person while 
traveling. 


Cashable day or night, business day or holiday, the 
world over. 


Accepted in foreign countries at current rates of 


exchange. 


Helpful in avoiding embarrassment and annoying 
delays. 


Trouble-saving through doing away with the neces- 
sity for changing currencies when crossing interna- 
tional frontiers. 


Self-identifying through the bearer’s signature. 


Provided in compact wallets; handy to carry, easy 
to use. 


Convenient denominations—$10, $20, $50, $100. 


Crisp, clean and handsome as new bank-notes— 
features which especially appeal to women customers. 


So well made and so well protected that they have 
never been successfully counterfeited. 


Accepted by the U. S. Government in payment of 
customs duties. 


ia } 
, 


The OFFICIAL travelers’ cheques of the American 
Bankers Aangiation. 


Write us for literature and further information 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANCE OF COMPARATIVE 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


Determining the trend over a period of years 


gives 


the credit man a clear 


insight 


into the condition of borrower’s business 


eben from the almost mechanical 
phase of statement analysis as dis- 
cussed in a previous article, the bank 
credit man in determining a line of 
credit for a prospective borrower, should 
continue his investigations by making 
such other comparisons as afford an in- 
sight into the maner in which the busi- 
ness is operated. 

There are a number of factors to 
be considered. For example, realizing 
that business profits are dependent di- 
rectly upon (a) the margin of profit 
realized on sales, and (b) the number of 
times that profit is made by turnover, 
he should determine: 

1. The merchant's ability to “turn” 
merchandise into cash quickly. This 
indicates good management, because 
the merchant who can turn his stock 
over, say four times a year, realizes 
more on his capital investment than a 
competitor who is able to turn his stock 
but three times. 

Given the merchandise on hand and 
the annual sales, the approximate num- 
ber of times a merchant is turning over 
his stock can be caleulated by dividing 
the merchandise on hand into the an- 
nual sales, as shown below: 


Annual sales ($30,000) 
— ==An- 


Merchandise on hand ($5,000) 
nual turnover (6 times) 
While this is the usual 
adopted by credit men, it is 
correct nor accurate from a_ strictly 
technical standpoint, however, due to 
the fact that the turnover has been fig- 
ured on the volume of sales, which in- 
cludes profits, whereas the merchandise 

is based on cost. 

The turnover may be figured accu- 
rately by dividing the cost of inventory 
into the cost of sales, or by dividing 
the total sales by the value of the mer- 
chandise at the sales price. If, for the 
purpose of illustration, we assume that 
in the case above mentioned the mer- 
chant has realized a net profit of 25 
per cent, we find that he has actually 
turned his stock but four and one-half 
times. 


method 
neither 


1. Based on Cost 
Value of merchandise inven- 
toried at cost 
Cost of sales ($30,000 less 25 
per cent profit) 
Turnover 


$ 5,000 


41% times 
2. Based on Sales Price 
Sales price of $5,000 mer- 
chandise 


36 


By STANLEY F. BREWSTER 


Total sales 
Turnover 41% times 

If the turnover in a given case is 
found to be below the average, it would 
tend to indicate one of four things: 

(a) The inventory, or merchandise, 
has been overvalued. 

(b) Too 
carried. 

(ec) It partly consists of old, un- 
movable stock. 


large a stock is being 


“THE credit statement, how- 
ever, should be regarded 
as but one element among 
several contributing to a 
creditor’s decision. It must 
be analyzed in the light of 
other information, and con- 
clusions from it should be 
construed in accordance with 
evidence of an entirely differ- 
ent character. In fact, ex- 
perience during 1920-21 
shows clearly the necessity 
of taking into account the 
general business. situation 
and conditions in a particular 
trade, prospective as well as 
present, in arriving at a loan 
decision.” 


The accompanying article 
is the second in a series of 
three articles by Mr. 
Brewster on the various fac- 
tors that enter into credit 
analysis. 


(d) 
chant is below the average. 

2. The merchant’s ability as a col- 
lector may be estimated by making a 
comparison of the accounts receivable 
with the annual sales, based on the terms 
of payment, thus: 

Accounts receivable ......... $ 12,000 
Annual sales 

(Monthly sales $12,000) 
Trade terms..............30 days net 

The accounts receivable should run 
approximately $12,000 a month showing 
the merchant in this case to be a very 
good collector. When the receivables 
seem unduly large and out of propor- 
tion, the presumption arises that the 
amount listed on the financial statement 
includes a number of old and uncollec- 
table debts. 


The selling efficiency of the mer- . 


3. By making a comparison of pres- 
ent figures with the corresponding fig- 
ures reported for previous years, it is 
possible to tell whether the business is 
progressing or retrograding (compara- 
tive statement analysis). 


4. When available, a comparison 
may be made of the total expenses with 
the volume of sales, which affords a 
criterion whereby to judge whether the 
merchant is making a net profit. 

5. A comparison of the average 
monthly sales with the amount of stock 
carried will tend to show whether he is 
a careful buyer, or has a tendency to 
overbuy, which is so often the direct 
cause of insolvency. 


Comparative Statement Analysis 

The analysis of a merchant’s affairs 
along the lines indicated gives the credit 
man a e¢lear insight into the condition 
of the business at the time the statement 
was prepared. When these analyses 
are compared year with year over an 
extended period, still further informa- 
tion is disclosed in determing the trend 
of the business and in showing whether 
it is improving, standing still, or re- 
trograding. 

Not infrequently, a credit risk is 
rated primarily upon whether the pros- 
pective borrower is going ahead with a 
profit or falling backward with a loss, 
and comparative statements covering a 
period of years which includes a period 
of depression as well as a business ex- 
pansion are much more significant than 
data for any single year or period. 

In comparative statement analysis an 
increase in the net worth as between 
any two years creates a feeling of se 
curity in the mind of the eredit man, 
but in comparing financial statements 
it is necessary to note not only the 
change in net worth, but also the change 
in the specifie items, because it is en- 
tirely possible for the net worth to show 
a steady increase without necessarily 
signifying a betterment in the concern’s 
financial condition from the point of 
view of the credit man. The increment 
may be due to an increase in value of 
the fixed assets. 

The point may be made clear by 
means of a simple illustration: 

1921 
i 
Fixed Assets 15,000 


$45,000 
Quick Liabilities ............. $15,000 









Trae eT Eel eae 









Fixed Liabilities ............. 


$23,000 
Working Capital ......... $15,000 
ee WON ee sewicehite 22,000 
1922 
Quick Assets ............-000 $25,000 
Beer ree er rere 30,000 
' $55,000 
Quick Liabilities .............$15,000 
Fixed Liabilities ............. 8,000 
$23,000 
Working Capital .........$10,000 
Met Worth ...6ccisescssss BO 


The net worth is larger in 1922 by 
$10,000 but the business is in a worse 
condition insofar as the extension of 
credit, or a loan, is concerned, because 
of the decrease in working capital. 

Proper Index. As a rule if the busi- 
ness is improving, the ratio between the 
quick assets and the quick liabilities 
should show an increase; and con- 
versely, if the ratio is decreasing (even 
though the actual amount of the quick 
assets over the quick liabilities is in- 
creasing), the credit situation is becom- 
ing weaker. 

To simplify the illustration of this 
point, let us first assume that there are 
no fixed assets or fixed liabilities to be 
taken into consideration in connection 
with the following statements: 

December 31, 1920 Surplus of $200 over 
liabilities of $200. 

December 31, 1921 Surplus of $400 over 
liabilities of $600. 

December 31, 1922 Surplus of $1,000 
over liabilities of $9,000. 


1920 Statement 


ee Fe ere $400 
NO. DAGUEEIOE: 55 kc csc cice wees 200 
Excess of quick assets over 
quick liabilities — ........$200 


Ratio — 2:1 
1921 Statement 


eee e. 
Quick Liabilities ............... 600 
Excess of quick assets over 
quick liabilities — ........$400 
Ratio — 5:3 
1922 Statement 
Quick Assets ................$10,000 
Quick Liabilities ............. 9,000 
Exeess of quick assets over 
quick liabilities — ....... $1,000 


Ratio —10:9 


In order to test the “credit strength” 
during these three periods respectively, 
let us further assume the business to be 
a partnership and that one of the part- 
ners dies, necessitating a dissolution of 
the partnership and a sacrifice of the 
assets on a declining market which nets 
but 50 per cent of the listed valuation: 
In 1920 there would be $200 to pay 

liabilities amounting to $200. 

In 1921 there would be $500 to pay 
liabilities amounting to $600. 

In 1922 there would be $5,000 to pay 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Awake and Doing 


Was the large majority by which on January 
27, 1926 the Senate approved the Swanson 
resolution for this Government's adherence to 


the World Court Protocol. 


Therein is deep satisfaction to those who 
realize the need of international law and under- 
standing to protect the Billions of United States 
money invested abroad. 


Such a vote will awaken those who do not 
realize that the American policies of isolation in the Eighteenth 
Century are obsolete to-day. 


In those days communication was difficult or impossible, interests 
were local. There was no cable, telegraph, wireless, telephone. 
Europe seemed another planet. ~ 


To-day the whole world is in 
unanimous communication. The 
good news or ill in all places is 
promptly known around the 
globe. 


By efficiently handling world- 
wide problems the League of 
Nations has already won en- 
thusiastic recognition as an 
international clearing house. 


What the league has done to pre- 
vent war; its important welfare 
activities; its economic and fi- 
nancial co-operation are clearly 
described in a powerful film 
drama, ‘‘Hell and the Way Out”, 
just produced by the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion, Inc. 





An inspiring love story, thrilling 
war episodes and authentic data 
on the work of the League make 
this one of the most vital films 
before the public. A _ speaker 
and complete music score are 





HAMILTON HOLT 


supplied with the film. Your President of Rollins College 

name on this coupon will bring ‘The League of Nations is a scheme whereby 
° f ° h hi sovereign nations can act together unani- 

you in ormation how this presen- mously better than they otherwise could.” 


tation may be shown in your city. 
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JOHN H. CLARKE, President | KINDLY INFORM ME CONCERNING THE 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, | LEAGUE OF NATIONS FILM. 
President Board of Directors 
MRS. CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT, | 
Vice President Board of Directors DRE ks 5 iho Qak.cdwenutcdawecneanseousene 
CHARLES H. STRONG, | 
Vice President Board of Directors 
HAMILTON HOLT, | Po ee eee ree 
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The League of Nations Non-Partisan 


. . Association, Inc. . . 
6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
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TAX DECISIONS THAT AFFECT. 
BANKER AND CUSTOMER 


Handling forfeiture payments when selling 
bonds on installment plan—A word of caution 
on giving full information in filing returns 


MONG the banks who sell bonds on 
an installment plan, there has been 
quite a little doubt as to how to handle 
forfeiture payments and still stay in the 
good graces of Uncle Sam. 

In the case of a Keutuuky bank a 
very important and interesting opinion 
was rendered by the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals recently. 

In this instance the Board held that 
where bonds were sold on an installment 
basis, to be delivered upon completion 
of the subscription payments, the 
amounts paid by purchasers and _ re- 
tained by the taxpayer upon the for- 
feited contracts constitute income to the 
taxpayer. The market value of the 
bonds at the time the contracts were 
forfeited is immaterial. 

During war years the bank on which 
the Board ruled was one of many that 
sold Liberty Loan bonds. The Govern- 
ment alloted the securities to this bank 
in the year 1918 and it arranged for the 
sale of the bonds to the publie at par. 
A purchaser was required to pay, with 
his subscription, 10 per cent of the par 
value and the balance in installments. 

Under the contract with the buyer, 
the bank was to keep the bonds until 
final payment was made. 

A great many purchasers defaulted 
in payments and on December 8, 1920, 
the bank made certain book entries to 
show the cancellation of the subscrip- 
tions and the portion of the payments 
by the taxpayer entirely free of any 
subseription obligation. 

In preparing its tax return for 1920 
the bank included as income about 
$4,000 which stood upon the books as 
payments made by customers who had 
defaulted on their subscriptions during 
1920. But the bank included the same 
amount as a deduction from inceme. 
In commenting on the case, the Board 
takes a position which is of particular 
interest. According to the Board, the 


only question for decision in this case 








By M. P. SNOW 


President, M. P. Snow & Company, Accountants 


is whether the payments on the bonds 
which the bank retained after the con- 
tracts were forfeited constitute income, 
and the amount of income. 

The petition of the bank says that 
the sum of about $4,000 was received 
from buyers who neglected to comply 
with their contracts. Later the bank 
put in an amended petition to the Board 
alleging that the total of the amount 
paid by the purchasers of bonds which 


Watch the New Law 


N FILING returns under the 
1926 Tax Law, watch for 
the following changes— 
repeal of gift tax, retro-active 
measures on estate tax, de- 
crease in estate tax rates, 
increased exemptions for 
individuals, increased earned 
income exemption, decreased 
sur-taxes, change in excise 
taxes, and repeal of special 


taxes. 


In the April issue will be 
published a digest of the 
important changes made in 
the new law to provide ready 
reference in checking your 
returns. Due to the short 
period allowed, amended 
returns in many cases will 
be necessary and the digest 
will help to simplify the 
correction of errors that 
may be made. 


were forfeited was a little over $2,000 
instead of $4,000. 

The Board states that it is of the 
opinion that the amounts retained by 
the taxpayer upon the forfeited bonds 
were income to the bank and the market 
value of the bonds at the time of for- 
feiture is immaterial. Now the impor- 
tant point in the whole decision may be 
summed up in the statement of the 
Board to the effect that the taxpayer 
never gave up the title to the bonds, in- 
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so far as the record reveals and that no 
sale was contemplated until all of the 
subscription payments were complete. 
It happened that in this case the market 
value of the bonds in December, 1920 
was only about $85 with accrued inter- 
est, but the board, it will be noted, took 
absolutely no cognizance of the market 
value of the bonds in considering the 
income to the bank. 

As most banks subseribed to Liberty 
Loan Bonds during the war, this de- 
cision is one that should be carefully 
studied. 

* * * . 

N Ilinois bank a short while ago took 

its ease before the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals with the result 
that a decision in its favor was rendered. 
In this instanee, the president of the 
bank had advanced certain money to 
his institution. In the years 1921 and 
1922, the bank repaid the loan. The 
commissioner held that the amounts re 
ceived by the president in 1921 and 
1922 were dividends and taxable as 
such. The Board reversed the decision 
holding that these amounts were not divi- 
dends and disallowed the deficiency de- 
termined by the commissioner. 

It should be explained, by way of 
making this decision clear, that the bank 
sustained serious losses in the year 1917. 
To make good these losses, the president 
contributed $50,000 to the bank. When 
the bank received the amount, it set it 
up on its books as a “reserve for con- 
tingencies account.” No interest was 
ever credited or paid thereon and the 
amount was included in the bank’s in- 
vested capital for income tax purposes 
as paid in surplus, from October, 1917, 
to December 31, 1921. 

Then in the latter part of 1921 the 
bank directors, through formal meas- 
ures, ordered the payment of $25,000 
as a partial refund of the amount ad- 
vanced by the president. This amount 
was charged against the reserve for con- 
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tingencies account. In March, 1922, 
payment was ordered of the $25,000 
balance. At the time payments were 
made to president during 1920 and 1921, 
no dividends or other payments were 
made to any of the other stockholders 
of the bank. Taking into consideration 
all of these facts, the Board ruled that 
these monies repaid to the president 
could not be considered as dividends and 
accordingly, reversed the decision of the 
Commissioner. 
~ 7 aa ~ 


OW, a final word of caution to bank- 
ers in filing their own and customers’ 
tax returns. 

Be sure to explain‘ all deductions. 
Uncle Sam is not nearly so exacting 
about information on items of income 
as he is on amounts which are used to 
reduce the amount of tax which you 
have to pay. 

Do not be afraid of giving too much 
information about such deductions as 
bad debts, or losses of any kind. Ex- 
plain every deduction which you think 
may not be entirely clear, on your tax 
return, or on a schedule attached to or 
pasted into the return. I suggest that 
where you explain items in such a way 
that you either bind the schedule con- 
taining the information, inside the return 
form or that you paste it in such a way 
as will not exclude any of the informa- 
tion on the regular return schedules. 

When you get your copy of receipt 
from the Government for payment of 
your first installment, a good plan is to 
put this inside of your copy of the re- 
turn you file on March 15, and it is not 
a bad idea to rivet this in the return, 
if you have a riveting machine, because 
this will keep all your information in 
one place without the danger that when 
you take out your return form and other 
papers, receipts and other small papers 
will slide out and become lost. 

Quite a number of inquiries have come 
in from banks recently as to what should 
be done with respect to the little infor- 
mation return forms the Government re- 
quires—that is, whether amounts of 
$1,000 or over should be reported or 
whether amounts of $1,500 or over paid 
to one person should be submitted. You 
are required by the Government to re- 
port amounts paid to individuals of 
$1,500 or more. 


ISSUES CALL FOR FOREIGN 
TRADE CONVENTION 


“T HIS is the period which bids fair 
to see the restoration of inter- 
national trade to the volume it held be- 
fore the outbreak of the World War,” 
declares James A. Farrell, chairman of 
the National Foreign Trade Council, in 
his call to the 1926 National Foreign 
Trade Convention to be held at Charles- 
ton, 8. C., April 28, 29, 30. 

“The world did more work last year 
than it did the year before,” Mr. Farrell 





The all-important moment 


E closes the booklet, leans back, 

meditates . . . “they’re right 
—I ought to make my will—and 
name that bank Executor—a trust 
for the children, too—and for my 


»” 


life insurance . 


Then . 
range all that! 


. . “but what a task, to ar- 
I haven’t time now; 
.’ And an- 
other trust appointment is lost in that 


some evening soon . . 


vital moment when the reader, in- 
terested and convinced, hesitates be- 
tween “I'll do it now” and “I'll do 
it later.” 


He hesitates because the step you 
want him to take looks too big. Make 
it easier for him. Make it, not one 
big step, but several easy ones. He 
is thinking of his estate, his family’s 
future. Tell him you will send him 
a valuable booklet that will help him 
to plan. 


A booklet that lists the questions 
he must consider—and gives him in- 
formation that automatically suggests 
the answers. After each question a 
blank space—a compelling urge to 


obey the impulse to write his an- 


swer. When he has finished, he 
finds he has completely outlined a 
plan for the future of his estate— 
an outline so clear, so definite, that 
he is now ready to talk to his lawyer, 


and to a trust officer. 


We are ready to tell you of this 
new plan, to show you new litera- 
ture, that forms a complete trust 
campaign—forges a strong link where 
it is most needed—turns the moment 
of hesitation into a moment of ac- 
tion (action-that follows the reader’s 
pre-aroused interest as naturally as B 
follows A)—almost inevjtably leads 
him to a thoughtful, complete con- 
sideration of his will, his estate, and 
your services as Executor, Guardian, 
Trustee. 


This new Purse trust literature has 
already been adopted by leading 
banks in several cities. It promises 
returns far beyond past records of 


trust advertising effectiveness. 


To interested bank and trust com- 
pany officials, we will gladly send 
specimens and complete information 


on request. Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA TENNESSEE 
New York Office a> Chicago Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 10 South LaSalle Street 





says, “and its trade grew correspond- 
ingly. Expanded production and im- 
portation of raw materials by the great 
industrial nations of both hemispheres 
indicate further expansion of produc- 
tion and consumption for this year. 
Every step of this recovery and ad- 
vance carries with it its own problems, 
demanding continued study and thought- 
ful examination.” 


According to the estimates of the 
council, the world’s export trade for 
the current year will exceed $28,000,- 
000,000, thus equalling in volume, ac- 
counting for the decreased real value of 
money, the export trade of $19,322,- 
000,000, done in 1913, the last year be- 
fore the Great War. 

Mr. Farrell also announces the pre- 


liminary program of the 1926 National 
Foreign Trade Convention, which is to 
be held on the South Atlantie Coast for 
the first time since these conventions 
were inaugurated in 1914. The council 
has held its annual gatherings twice 
previously on fhe North Atlantic, twice 
on the Pacific, twice on the Gulf and at 
six cities in the interior. 


The program of the Charleston con- 
vention lays special emphasis on ac- 
celerating American exports. The gen- 
eral and group sessions are planned to 
promote intensive attention to foreign 
trade in southern products, and especi- 
ally to exports originating in the south- 
east where foreign trade in recent years 
has been inereasing more rapidly than 
in any other part of the country. 
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PLAN MUST 


GUIDE ADVERTISING 


Bank advertising is paid for whether ob- 


tained or not, says C. 


H. Handerson—How 


to make it demand increasing respect 


_ H. HANDERSON, publicity man- 
X44 ager of the Union Trust Company 
in Cleveland, chose for the title of an 
address to the Cleveland Advertising 
Club, “I Want To Get A Little Out Of 
Advertising.” In his talk, which follows 
in part, Mr. Handerson stressed the im- 
portance of adhering to a definite pro- 
gram, and certain psychological 
factors that are paramount in produe- 
tive advertising. 


also 


not the science of 
pleasingly portraying your product to 
the public. It is the science of pleas 
ingly portraying to the public that 
which the public buys and we should 
always realize that what the public buys 
is not necessarily what you are selling. 
For example, the public is far more in- 
terested in social success than perhaps 
it is in saxophone musie and one of the 
band instrument advertisers features 
their saxophone as a short cut to popu- 
larity. In doing so they are extremely 
wise since popularity is a far more sal- 
able item than any saxophone. 


“Advertising is 


“Our grocer probably labors under 
the delusion that my wife prefers a cer- 
tain brand of washing powder, but as a 
matter of fact my wife does not buy 
washing powder from him—she buys 
white hands, since this peculiar brand 
of washing powder permits her to do 
the dishes without that dish-pan look 
being imparted to her hands. 

“The soap which long ago ceased to 
sell cleanliness and began selling “A skin 
you love to touch”’—is a classic ex- 
ample of featuring what the publie loves 
to buy rather than what you have to sell. 

“Let me accent vigorously the neces- 
sity of rediscovering in your product 
the reason why people buy it. Their 
true reason may be something entirely 


foreign to your conception of its sales 
points. 

“Then let me urge you religiously to 
lay out a program of advertising, em- 
bracing the major features of your cam- 
paign, but stick to it religiously. We 
are all too prone to be guided onto in- 
teresting but unprofitable by-paths by the 
spirit of competition, by the comments 
of friends, by the urge of a so-called 
“clever idea.” If we are to avoid the 





Cc. H. HANDERSON 


advertising wrecks certain to be caused 
by these Lorelei of advertising success, 
we must stop our ears to the beguiling 
tune of clever stuff, unintelligent though 
well meaning comments, and guide our 
advertising course by the compass of a 
definite plan. Advertising, like electric- 
ity, is a tremendous foree and a dan- 
gerous force unless harnessed and put 
to work. 
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“But we must realize also that all 
great successes and many great failures 
are not advertising failures and I am 
not at all persuaded but what merchan- 
dising is a far more potent power than 
advertising. All the civie billboards in 
the world placed at the entrance to a 
city will be worse than useless if the 
roads into that city are impassable or 
curse-provoking. So with industrial 
and mercantile advertising—if the mer- 
chandising is not properly done the ad- 
vertising cannot possibly function since 
advertising cannot create—it cam only 
reflect. 

“Tn our own advertising we thoroughly 
test each statement and each complete 
advertisement to find out— 


(1). Is it strictly true? 

(2). Could a 15-year old boy under- 
stand it? 

(3). Is it a brag or a boost? 


“And if the advertisement 
these tests we then ask, ‘Will it make 
somebody care?’ In other words, is it 
good salesmanship ? 

“Today I believe the banker fully 
realizes that advertising is paid for, 
whether it is obtained or not—paid 


passes 


for in time in building a business. The 
banker realizes that advertising _per- 


formed a very major function and ere- 
ated the difference between ‘Uneeda’ and 
other biscuit; between ‘Smith Brothers’ 
and some other cough remedy—if you 
can name it quickly; between Dayton, 
Tennessee, and Dayton, Ohio, and it is 
to be hoped that the admittedly great 
power of advertising will continue to 
demand an increasing degree of respect 
from business men not only because of 
its potential value but because of its 
potential danger and potential waste 
when poorly or amateurishly applied.” 


TURNING THE SPOTLIGHT ON 
THOSE U. S. “WAR PROFITS” 
(Continued from page 13) 
year. Its biggest year was 1919, when 
the profits were $10,283,082, and it had 
net losses in 1921, 1923 and 1924 of 
$2,177,000, $1,693,070, and $327,637, re- 
spectively. The preferred stock sold 
in 1914 over a range from 115 down to 
107%, as high as 123% in 1916, and 
down to 67% in 1921, but paid seven 
per cent dividends throughout the period. 
It closed the year 1925 at 103. The 
common stock sold in 1914 from 1097 
down to 97, up to 148% in 1919, sus- 
pended dividends in 1921 and sold down 
to 36 in 1924. Dividends were resumed 
on a five per cent basis in 1925, and this 
stock is now selling at about 75. Both 
classes of stock have a par value of $100. 

The Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 
is the leading American corporation 
producing sugar in Cuba. Its eapital 
is represented by outstanding issues of 
$50,000,000 of preferred stock and 500,- 
000 shares of no-par common stock. 
Its operations began in 1916, and in 
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the ten fiscal years ended September 
30, 1916-25 inclusive it had net earnings 
aggregating $35,156,275, or an average 
of about seven per cent on the prefer- 
red. Its year of largest profits was 
1920, when they were $12,344,134, and 
its worst year 1921, when it had a deficit 
of $18,972,622. No dividends have been 
paid on the preferred since April, 1921, 
and no dividend ever has been paid on 
the common. The preferred stock (par 
$100) sold down to 13% in 1921, and 
is now selling at about 45. The com- 
mon sold as high as 763, in 1916, and 
as low as 5% in 1921, and is now sell- 
ing at about $10 per share. 


The bituminous coal industry was 
much stimulated by the war and in the 
year or two following, but has been 
in a state of utter demoralization since. 
As in the sugar industry, a description 
of conditions might be extended in- 
definitely by reviewing the record of 
individual companies. 

A summing up of the above three 
lines of industry and for all industries 
may be had from the reports of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. In 1919 
the meat-packers reporting any profits 
showed an aggregate sum of $21,888,- 
865, while the deficits of the others ag- 
gregated $47,701,513. In 1920 the net 
incomes aggregated $12,558,341 and the 
deficits $26,487,149, while in 1921 the 
net incomes were $24,754,868 and the 
deficits $37,188,479. Of 201 sugar com- 
panies, including producing and refining 
companies, reporting for 1921, 37 re 
ported net incomes aggregating $6,363,- 
403 and the other 164 reported deficits 
aggregating $89,059,008. Of 3,656 coal 
companies reporting for 1921, 1,079 had 
net incomes aggregating $82,654,787, 
and the remaining 2,577 had deficits ag- 
gregating $72,521,815. The ones hav- 
ing net incomes paid Federal taxes ag- 
gregating $15,219,144. 

The grand total of corporations of 
every kind reporting to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for 1921 was 356,397, 
of whom 171,239 reported net earnings 
aggregating $4,336,047,813, upon which 
the Federal taxes were, $701,575,432 
leaving a net of $3,634,472,381. The 
aggregate deficits of the remaining com- 
panies aggregated $3,878,219,134. 

As for the picture of wealth aceumu- 
lations which our letter-writer gives of 
the farming population, it is as far 
from the truth as that of the industries 
named above. The situation would not 
be so bad but for the many transfers 
of farms at high prices, involving a 
total loss of the down payments, the 
farms having been returned to the orig- 
inal owners to canéel the remaining in- 
debtedness. 

The figures of the census of farm 
property taken in 1925 are not yet all 
available, but lacking 6 counties in the 
State of Texas, the aggregate value of 
all farm lands and buildings thereon in 
1925 was $49,344,253,006, against $66,- 
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Foreign Draft 
Collections 


The following are the services 
rendered by our Foreign Draft 
Collection Department: 

The careful examination 
and comparison of documents 
to makecertain that they con- 
form one with the other when 
they are forwarded to the col 
lecting bank. . 

The prompt dispatching of 
drafts and documents, if neces 
sary by the same steamer car- 
rying the merchandise, thus 
assuring their prompt or simul 
taneous arrival at the point of 
destination. 

The issuance to our clients 
of advices identical with our 
instructions to the collecting 
bank, eliminating subsequent 
confusion or delay, should it be 
necessary to transmit new or 
additional instructions. 

The careand attention giv- 
en tothe following of an item 
in order that no undue delay 
may occur in accounting to our 
customers for the proceeds. 

The careful selection of for- 
eign collecting banks to insure 
the collection of drafts accord- 
ing to instructions and at 
minimum rates. 

The gathering and collating 
of up-to-date data regarding 
local conditions in all foreign 
countries, such as the custom 
laws, the essential facts re- 
garding negotiable instruments 
and the protesting of a nego- 


























What are your facilities 
for handling export 
collections? 



















The wise exporter will entrust his 
foreign drafts for collection toa bank 
equipped to give a comprehensive 
service in the field of foreign bank- 


ing. 
Local banks in this district wishing 


to amplify their foreign services 
should read the column atthe left... 






















































tiable instrument. then communicate with the local rep- 
The co-operation of our 4 = u 

Foreign Credit Department resentative of The Equitable. 

and its willingness and ability 

to supply up-to-date credit in- . 


formation on many thousands 
of foreign names. 


of inetrention Ulsahan on thet THE EQUITABLE 
i d lete instruc- 
nace TRUST COMPANY 


The valuable facilities for OF NEW YORK 
out-of-town exporters in trans- 
acting New York or foreign 37 WALL STREET 
business offered by the offices 
of our district representatives Cuicaco: 105 South La Salle Street 


through their close contact 


:$§ s 
with the main office. Telephone: State 8312 








We do not perform the serv- DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES FOREIGN OFFICES 
ices enumerated above merely 
as a part of a big bank’s rou- BALTIMORE LONDON 
tine. Equitable Service is a ve- PHILADELPHIA PARIS 
ry human thing which reaches SAN FRANCISCO Mexico City 
beyond the daily routine of HOME OFFICE, 37 Wall Street, New York, connected by 
the teller’s or loanclerk’s win- direct private wire with Chicago office. 
dow. It includesthe knowledge, 
experience, and sympathetic Total resources more than $450,000,000 


cooperation of our officers. 
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316,002,602 in 1920, showing a shrink- 
age of about $17,000,000,000, or 25.7 
per cent. The number of farms fell 
from 6,448,343 to 6,347,217, and the 
number of acres in farms from 9565,- 
883,715 to 922,131,859. 


The Census Figures of Wealth 

The latest computation of the wealth 
of the United States of all kinds by~the 
Bureau of the Census was made as of 
the close of the year 1922. We give the 
figures of that estimate in the accom- 


panying table and for comparison the 


previous estimates together with our 
own calculations of the annual increase 
in per capita wealth (based on census 
figures of population) and of the value 
of the several wealth estimates on the 
1913 price-level, according to the Bu- 
reau of Labor price-tables. We append 
also a graph showing the curve of in- 
creasing wealth conforming to these 
calculations . 


The Value Computations 

It should be observed that the census 
estimates have not been made at equal 
periods apart. One period is of four 
years, one of eight years, and the other 
three of ten years. On account of this 
variation we have computed the annual 
inerease of wealth in each period. (See 
table.) 

The graph and figures supporting it 
show that the increase of wealth since 
1912 has been at a lower rate than the 
country had maintained in previous 
years. We know of no index number 
of prices that could be applied with ab- 
solute accuracy to these figures of na- 
tional wealth, since the latter are made 
up in varying proportions of farm land, 
city property, manufacturing plants and 
equipment, mineral property, agricul- 
tural machinery, railroads and public 
utility systems, raw materials and fin- 
ished merchandise, gold, silver, ete. The 
foreword to the census report on 





I. King, in describing this recent change 
in price level, mentions the percentage 
increase indicated by some dozen well 
known indices and concludes: 

“It is hard to say just what weighing 
of these index numbers would best re- 
present the increase in the index num- 
ber of all wealth in the United States. 
Perhaps a simple arithmetic average of 
all those listed would be as close to the 
truth as one computed by much more 
complex methods. The average increases 
in all of these index numbers is slightly 
over 55 per cent. If, then, wealth in- 
creased 72 per cent, while the index of 
prices increased only 55 per cent, we 
would conclude that the actual increase 
in the physical wealth of the United 
States was in the ratio of 172 to 155, 
which would indicate a growth of about 
11 per cent during the decade. 


“This increase seems modest in com- 
parison to the large increase shown in 
the figures when expressed in terms of 
money value. Owing to the roughness 
of the data, the actual growth may have 
been considerably more or less than 11 
per cent, but the evidence seems to indi- 
cate that the change was not startling, 
and, presumably, wealth increase dur- 
ing the decade showed little tendency to 
outrun population growth. When we 
consider that during two of these ten 
years a large part of the productivi- 
ties of the nation were devoted to the 
production of materials destroyed in 
war, we need not consider an increase 
of even 11 per cent at all discreditable. 
On the other hand, we are not justified 
in assuming that the figures indicate 
that the decade of 1912-1922 was marked 
by any considerable increase in the 
wealth of the average inhabitant of the 
nation.” 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor index is 
based on primary market quotations of 
404 commodities, allowance being made 


wealth, written by Professor Willford for the relative quantity of each mar- 
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keted. This figure for all prices in 
December, 1922, was’ 156 as compared 
with 100 at the beginning of 1913, in- 
dicating a rise of 56 per cent, which 
practically agrees with the 55 plus per 
cent average of several index numbers 
mentioned above. 

Using the figures as reduced to this 
uniform price level we find that from 
1880 to 1890 the grand total increased 
73.5 per cent or 7.35 per cent per year, 
3.59 per cent annually to 1900, 3.52 per 
cent annually to 1904, 6.16 per cent 
annually to 1912, and 1.06 per cent an- 
nually between 1912 and 1922. For the 
32 years from 1880 to 1912 the average 
annual inerease in wealth was 5.4 per 
cent, so that the increase in the last de- 
cade, even if a more accurate estimate 
should be twice the figure shown, was 
still considerably below normal. 

If the national wealth be expressed 
on a per capita basis the showing dur- 
ing recent years is still less favorable. 
The population in 1912, according to 
the official mid-year estimate of the 
Census Bureau, was 95,097,000, making 
wealth $1,950 per capita. In 1922 pop- 
ulation had risen to 109,248,000 or 14.85 
per cent, so that the 10.60 per cent in- 
crease in total wealth at 1913 prices 
gives a per capita of only $1,885 in 
1922, an actual decrease! 

Marking up Real Estate Values 

It will be noted from the table that 
the largest classification by far is that 
of taxable real estate and improvements 
—making up 48.6 per cent of the grand 
total in 1922. It is obvious, that a large 
portion of it represents land values and 
since there was no acquisition of addi- 
tional territory during the period, and 
building operations were largely cur- 
tailed, the apparent increase in taxable 
real estate from 96.9 billions to 155.9 
billions evidently consisted in large part 
of an appreciation of land values. 


Agriculture 

The “Agriculture and Mining” classi- 
fication shows a comparison with 1912 
and 1904, with the annual percentage 
increase in each period: 

This table may be a surprise to those 
people who believed that the American 
farmers were made millionaires as a 
result of high prices for grain and 
live stock during the war. The farm- 
ers, as a class, suffered severe losses 
when the break came in agricultural 
products and they are just now work- 
ing out of their depression. In this 
readjustment the strongly organized 
factory groups kept up their wages 
and the prices of their products sold to 
the farmers, and the railroad labor 
groups have been likewise successful 
in maintaining wages, necessitating 
higher freight rates. These inequalities 
are now being remedied by natural 
economic laws and the relations between 
groups brought back toward, though 
not as yet reaching, normal. In the 
meantime the farmers have been labor- 
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ing at a disadvantage which has cost 
them more than their war-time profits. 
Manufacturing, Railroads and 
Public Utilities 
It will be noted that the increase in 
manufacturing equipment has proceeded 
at a more rapid rate, both before and 
since the war, than has total wealth, 
reflecting the development of manufac- 
turing industry in the United States 
and the larger relative importance of 
manufacturing as compared with agri- 
culture during the last twenty years. 


But if the figures be converted to 
1913 dollars the growth in total manu- 
facturing equipment and products ap- 
pears to have been only 3.64 per cent 
in the decade ended 1922 compared with 
8.37 per cent in the previous decade. 
As stated previously, certain industries 
immediately affected by the war ex- 
panded rapidly, but many of these later 
had to serap excess plant capacity, and 
industry in general fell behind its pre- 
war growth due to its concentration on 
war activities. 


Figures for investment in railroad 
and public utilities likewise showed 
smaller increases during the later period. 
Of the public utilities, the largest in- 
crease was in electric generating plants, in 
1912 valued at $2,099,000,000 and in 
1922 at $4,229,000,000. The electrical 
industry was growing very rapidly dur- 
ing the period but was not helped by 
the war; in fact, the war delayed for 
several years new construction that 
would have meant added electrical rev- 
enues. 


Personal and Miscellaneous 


Under “Personal and Miscellaneous” 
wealth are included the personal prop- 
erty, such as clothing, furniture, house- 
hold equipment, jewelry, horse-drawn 
vehicles, books, and kindred property; 
motor vehicles, given in 1922 for the 
first time as a separate category be- 
eause of their importance for both 
passenger and freight transportation; 
imported merchandise in bonded ware- 
houses and in hands of traders; gold 
and silver coin and bullion in the United 
States Treasury, Federal Reserve Banks 
and private banks, and in circulation. 


The inerease in what is classified as 
“personal and miscellaneous” property 
was large in the last period, and due 
largely to full employment for the 
wage-earning class, from 1915 to 1920, 
at high wages, and the free buying of 
sueh goods by all classes during the 
period of fictitious prosperity. People 
thought they were prosperous, but it 
has become apparent since that this 
was a delusion due to the artificial eon- 
ditions. All of these values are in- 
flated far above the 1913 level or even 
the 1922 level, for the goods were 
mostly bought in the boom period. 


We have already commented upon the 


inerease in the gold and silver coin and 
bullion. 


Understanding 


Understanding gained through long years 
of intimate service—ability generated by 
constant thought and study of customers’ 
problems and needs—admirably fit the 
staff of this institution for serving bankers 
who appreciate personal executive 


attention 
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War Retarded the Natural Growth 





war and chargeable with all its dire re- 


of Wealth in the United States 
That the United States did not suffer 
from the war in loss of life and in 
privations as seriously as did the coun- 
tries which were the original partici- 
pants, of course, is true, but for the first 
time in the history of the country dur- 
ing the decade including the war the per 
capita wealth asrecorded by the Census, 
when computed on a uniform price 

level showed a loss instead of a gain. 
The war was a terrible calamity, and 
the losses and hardships which it caused 
to the people of Europe. are deeply 
deplored in the United States. Never- 
theless, whatever else has been said 
of the United States, nobody as yet has 
aceused it of being responsible for the 


sults. Nor is there any basis for the 
charge that it accumulated great wealth 
from the war. Individuals made profits 
out of the war, here as in Europe, but 
no country had a balance of gain on 
that account. 


Directors of the State Bank of 
Georgetown, North Dakota, have elected 
A. H. Hokanson, assistant eashier of 
the institution, to sueceed Herman Stein 
as cashier, deceased. A. H. Northrup 
was re-elected president and William 
Messmer was re-elected vice president. 
The directors are William Stein, H. P. 
Skorstad, A. H. Dahl, A. H. Northrup 
and Mrs Messmer. 
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MAKING THE BANK HOLD-UP 
A HAZARDOUS JOB 


Facts and figures on the progress of the 
vigilante movement which, starting in Iowa, 
has now spread over nine other states 


HE organization of vigilante com- 

mnittees to check the increasing 
number of criminal attacks on banks has 
now spread from Iowa, where it had its 
inception, to nine other states, the 
latest to act on the matter being Ar- 
kansas, where it is under discussion and 
promotion. Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Oklahoma, Minnesota and Pennsylvania 
are far along with their organization, 
while Ohio and Nebraska have the move- 
ment under way. California is said to 
be ready to inaugurate the plan. 

This means that, in a little more than 
six years, a method of meeting the post- 
war criminals, which at first aroused 
the hostility of the regular law enforce- 
ment officers and the doubts of many 
bankers and other business men, has 
triumphantly spread over a good third 
of our national territory and promises 
shortly to include half or more. 

As many bankers will recall, the 
movement for the formation of vigilance 
committees originated with Frank War- 
ner of Des Moines, secretary of the 
Iowa State Bankers’ Association, in the 
summer of 1919, when Iowa was suffer- 





By EDWARD H. SMITH 


ing intensely from the raids of bank 
burglars and especially from the revival 
of bank banditry. This latter type of 
crime had been rare since the suppres- 
sion of the historic bandits of the Mid- 
dle-West who made gory the two decades 
following the Civil War. 

A good deal has already been written 
about the Iowa plan and THE BANKERS 
MontTHLy has published articles on the 
subject from time to time. It remains, 
however, to present a general review of 
the movement and show what progress 
has been made and the actual effect of 
thorough vigilante organization. Of 
pertinent interest, at the outset, will be 
the matter of insurance rates. 

In Iowa the hold-up rate was formerly 
$2 and it was about to be raised to $4 
or $6 per thousand in 1920 when the 
organization of the vigilantes got under 
way. No one needs to be told that these 
rates are based upon the known risk 
und that they rise or fall in keeping 
with the inerease or decrease in the num- 
ber of crimes in any given territory. 
In 1924 the Iowa hold-up rate was cut 
to $1 per thousand, which is the lowest 


The New “GRADE A. MODEL A” 
Local Bank Vault Burglar Alarm System 


LISTED BY UNDERWRITERS’ LABORATORIES 
For Installation In Constructed Vaults 


A double steel plate quadruple open and closed circuit electrical steel lining 
finished in white enamel with gold striping. 


For Installation In Vaults Under Construction 
Three electrical cables arranged in three parallel runs imbedded in the 


concrete when poured. 


A Real Automatic Alarm System 


Automatic Selective circuit arrangement. 
Automatic Electrical Supervision of all circuits. 
Automatic Resetting for successive operations. 


Automatic Controlled alarm period 


Automatic Application of Daily Sunday and Holiday Closing. 

Automatic Closed circuit replacement. 

Automatic Triple conductor balanced closed circuit— 

and many other refinements in construction not to be found in any other 


than the Cannon Ball Alarm Company Model A Alarm System. 


Complete specifications upon request 


CANNON BALL ALARM COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
OBTAINS 65% REDUCTION FROM NORMAL COST OF BURGLARY INSURANCE 


in the country; and in 1925 the bur- 
glary rate for this state also was re- 
duced. 

In Kansas, to cite another instance, 
the hold-up rate was raised, in 1924, 
from $4 to $6 per thousand and there 
was danger that by the end of the year 
the rate would be advanced to $10 per 
thousand. Threats were even made that 
hold-up policies in the state would be 
cancelled altogether unless steps were 
taken to suppress the bandits. Kansas 
took the hint and organized its vigil- 
antes, who have today reached their 
greatest efficiency outside of Iowa. As 
a result, the rate has again been reduced 
to $4 and may be further cut as the 
state proves the worth of the vigilante 
system. 

In Oklahoma, on the other hand, the 
holdup rate is and has for several years 
been $10 per thousand, a ruinous 
premium, to be sure. This state is also 
organizing its vigilantes and has made 
some progress against bandits but the 
success is not yet sufficiently marked to 
warrant any jubilation. 

Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania and 
Minnesota organized at the same time; 
that is to say, in the summer of 1925. 
The forees which brought them to this 
step may be readily and briefly an- 
alyzed. 

Iowa and Kansas having given pre 
vious attention to the vigilante move- 
ment and some of the other states hav- 
ing taken other drastic steps, it was 
only natural that the bandit and burglar 
gangs, driven out of the active localities, 
should concentrate on states where there 
was no special taking of precautions. 
This, of course, is a great weakness of 
the vigilante business. Unless it be 
comes nation-wide, it will serve mainly 
to drive criminals from the protected 
areas into those not protected. That is 
what happened to the four states above 
mentioned; in addition, of course, to 
the general increase in criminal activity 
that has been noted in all parts of the 
eountry. 

Illinois serves as an excellent example. 
In the fiscal year 1922-23, there were 
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Do They 
Expect It? 


25 holdups and burglaries, successful 
and unsuccessful, in Illinois, or among 
the members of the state association. 
The year 1923-24 saw this record ex- 
actly doubled, for there were 50 such 
attacks in that period. It was then 
thonght that the climax had _ been 
reached and officials of the American 
Bankers’ Association were heard to say 
optimistically that the crest of the wave 
had been passed. When June, 1925, 
rolled around and the statisticians be- 
gan to cast up their sheets, there was a 
sad disillusion waiting for the confident 
gentlemen, for the state had suffered 72 
attacks on banks in that year. The 
bankers naturally turned to the Iowa 
plan and began to organize vigilantes 
in the various counties of the state. 


Indiana suffered a somewhat similar 
humiliation. The single month from 
May 23, 1925, to June 24 reveals a 
typical state of affairs among the 
Hoosiers and it was this bit of record 
that made the state association veer to 
the vigilante idea at its meeting in July. 

Here are the facts and records: 

May 23, First State Bank, Bourbon; 
burglary; loss $5,000. 

May 27, State Bank of 
holdup; loss $5,400. 

June 3, Rural Street Branch, Fletcher 
Savings and Trust Company, Indian- 
apolis; holdup; loss $4,250. 

June 4, Merom State Bank; holdup; 
loss $9,000. 

June 6, First State Bank, Galveston; 
holdup; loss $2,835. 

June 8, Carbon Bank; holdup; loss 
$3,500. 

June 9, Twelve Mile State Bank; 
holdup; bandit captured. 

June 11, Sixteenth Street State Bank, 
Indianapolis; holdup; loss $2,500. 

June 19, First State Bank, Elberfeld; 
holdup; bandit captured. 

June 24, Indiana State Bank, Terre 
Haute; burglary; no loss. 

June 24, First National Bank, Mor- 
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gan town; burglary; no loss. 


The gentlemen from Indiana decided 
that 11 robberies and the loss of more 
than $30,000 in one month were a bit 
too strong to be endured, so the vigi- 
lante organization was begun at once and 
IT am informed it has flourished and 
spread with great rapidity. 

In Minnesota the experience was not 
quite so drastic. However, it was noted 
that bandits and burglars who had pre- 
viously been plying their vocation in 
Iowa were inclined to cross the state 
line and make their headquarters in the 
northern neighbor. So the Minnesota 
State Bankers’ Association boosted the 
formation of a body of County Rangers, 
which is another name for vigilantes. 
The Iowa plan is being employed 
throughout and the experience of this 
state is being consulted in planning the 
whole scheme, which is as it should be. 


I have several times been asked to 
estimate the number of vigilantes now 
under arms in the ten states named 
above. This is not possible because re- 
ports from the states more recently or- 


ganized have either not been made or- 


are mere estimates and not aceurate to 
any degree. Illinois and Indiana, for 
instanee, plan to have 5,000 men each 
under arms when their organization is 
completed. Just how many are actually 
equipped at this time is another ques- 
tion. Probably there are about 1500 
vigilantes now active in each of these 
states and ‘about the same number in 
Minnesota. In Oklahoma, on the other 
hand, it is asserted that there are 2,500 
men in arms and training. In Kansas 
the number is a little more than 3,500 
and the men are now fairly well or- 
ganized and prepared. Much work re- 
mains to be done and many outlying 
parts of the state must still be brought 
under the organization. 

Iowa, which is now almost completely 
organized, has about 4,100 vigilantes 
armed and trained. The progress that 
has been made in this state is a matter 
worthy of the closest attention on the 
part of all interested bankers. Iowa 
has not only armed and equipped 4,100 





men, but has placed them under village, 
township and county control, each vigi- 

-lante being a deputy sheriff and each 
county command being subject to the 
sheriff and his chief deputies. The local 
committees are now all gupplied with 
fast pursuit cars. Each unit has a cen- 
tral telephone connection. 


Several of the county units have 
armored ears to be used for running 
battles with bandits and _ burglars. 
There are also two airplanes in the state 
which may be used in the pursuit of 
bandits and their kin. Finally, the 
whole state is now connected up with 
a special radio broadcasting service. 
Any alarm may be telephoned or tele- 
graphed to Des Moines, whence the cen- 
tral station can ring bells and light 
signal lamps in sheriffs’ offices through- 
out the state. At the same time the news 
of the robbery is broadeast in the ordi- 
nary way, reaching all the receiving sets 
in the state and immediately alarming 
the vigilantes. Again, in each town, 
village and township, the telephone 
operators have the special lists of the 
vigilantes constantly posted before them 
and are instructed to ring these men and 
notify them at the first sign of trouble. 

An example of the efficient working 
of the radio system was had in Iowa 
last year when Joe Wagner, a notorious 
Kansas City character, robbed the Cot- 
tage Grove State- Bank of Des Moines 
and attempted to make his eseape in a 
motor ear, together with four under- 
lings. The fleeing bandits got as far as 
the Missouri state line before they were 
picked up. There, however, a constable 
listening to the radio from Des Moines 
heard the musie suddenly interrupted 
and the announcer broadcast the alarm, 
giving a description of the ear and the 
bandits. A few minutes later the lone 
officer saw the deseribed car, with five 
nervous occupants, drive up to the gaso- 
line station in his village, where the car 
was refuelled, while all five men kept 
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their hands in their coat pockets, evi- 
dently gripping their revolvers. The 
constable was not in a position to make 
an arrest, but he sauntered up to the 
ear, asked about the road to the north, 
whence the car had come, and so got a 
good look at all of the men. 


At the end of a minute or two the car 
started away and drove rapidly out of 
town. The constable followed at a safe 
distance and made sure that the bandits 
had turned off toward St. Joseph, Mo. 
He immediately went to work by tele- 
phone and telegraph, with the result that 
local constables and detectives from the 
St. Joseph police force intercepted the 
fleeing bandits, shot it out with them, 
threw their car into the ditch and eap- 
tured the whole crew.- All five of the 
men have since been sentenced to life 
or long term imprisonment in Iowa and 
one of the worst gangs in the near south- 
west has been put out of commission. 

Great interest has always been ex- 
hibited toward the comparative figures 
on bank crimes in Iowa before and after 
the organization of the vigilantes. I 
have seen many erroneous statements 
made in this connection and _ conse- 
quently take pleasure in presenting the 
accurate facts and figures which I have 
from the Des Moines headquarters. 

Between July 1, 1919, and April 10, 
1920, at which time the first vigilantes 
actually took the field, there were 28 
attacks on Iowa banks, 15 of which were 
successful. The money loss was $197,- 
696. In the period from April 10, 1920, 
until May 31, 1921, Iowa experienced 56 
attacks, 31 of which were successful, 
and lost $229,000. There was a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to smile at Mr. 
Warner and his vigilantes when this 
great increase was shown, but Iowa, 
being the pioneer state, was experiment- 
ing and developing the movement very 
slowly. By the summer of 1921, how- 
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ever, a good deal of progress had been 
made and this was apparent in the sta- 
tistics for the year ending May 31,1922. 
In the preceding year there had been 
30 bank attacks in the state. 15 of them 
had succeeded and the money loss was 
$54,941. But, as the organization 
spread and methods were brought nearer 
to perfection, this loss was again re- 
duced. The figures for the vear ending 
May 31, 1923, showed only 28 attempts, 
nine suceessful attacks and a loss of 
only $30,417, a vast falling off from the 
terrible year of 1920-21. 

The year ending May 31, 1924, showed 
the greatest progress of all, for there 
were just seven attempted robberies in 
that period. Only two sueceeded and 
the money lost was only a little more 
than $8,000. Obviously something had 
done this work and there is no doubt 
but that the vigilante movement deserves 
the credit. 

The Iowa report for the fiseal year 
ending May 31, 1925, which is the last 
to be issued until the coming summer, 
shows a remarkable increase in crimes 
and losses, but the story behind this 
feature is perhaps the clearest justifica- 
tion of the vigilante system yet given 
and, at the same time, the most pene- 
trating light upon the actual working 
of the plan. 

In 1924-25 the losses in lowa were 
more than $48,000. There were 19 at- 
tempted nocturnal burglaries, of which 
eight sueceeded, and there were two 
holdups, of which one was successful. 
This was the ease of Joe Wagner, who 
was captured with his gang and booty 
some 70 miles away. The figures are 
interesting also in that they reveal a 
return to burglary and a falling off in 
ihe recently popular mode of holdup. 

But Iowa did lose $48,000 against 
only $8,000 the year before. And she 
had nine successful crimes as against 
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two. The explanation for this great dis. 
parity lies in Kossuth county. This is 
the largest county in the state and lies 
on the northern or Minnesota border 
midway between the eastern and west. 
ern boundaries of Iowa. It is a rural 
county with three or four villages or very 
small towns. In the past it has known 
no such thing as bank robbers and its 
bankers, in spite of many urgings and 
pleas, refused to interest themselves in 
the vigilante movement. It meant the 
expenditure of money for arms, bonds 
and other matters. They saw no need 
of such folly. This parsimony the 
gentlemen of Kossuth county 
bitterly to repent. 

The bank burglars, studying the Iowa 
situation, saw that Kossuth county had 
no vigilantes, that its banks were poorly 
equipped with defensive devices and 
that they were all prosperous and 
promised good hauls. Aecordingly, a 
rendezvous was arranged in Minnesota 
and a band of burglars swooped down, 
on the night of July 8, 1924, on the town 
of Lone Rock, a community of about 
250 souls. Here the old square-door 
safe was readily broken open and a loss 
of nearly $15,000 in cash, bonds and 
damage to the bank was suffered. The 
burglars got safely away and have not 
been apprehended. 

Kossuth county, still not interested 
in the vigilance movement, was allowed 
a respite of four months and then given 
an even more severe lesson. In the wee 
hours of the morning of November 1, a 
gang of burglars, probably the same 
that operated at Lone Rock, invaded the 
town of Fenton, population 400, and 
attacked the two local banks. The 
Farmers’ Fenton Savings Bank and the 
Fenton State Bank were both easy vie- 
tims. Neither had anything better than 
an antiquated square-door safe and the 
burglars seem to have robbed first the 
one and then the other without so much 
as awakening the town from its slum- 
bers. They got safely away with nearly 
$14,000, about evenly divided between 
the two institutions. 

Thus, three of the eight successful 
burglaries committed in Iowa in 1924-25 
were inflicted on this single county, 
which had never organized under the 
vigilante plan. The money taken in 
these three raids represents about $28,- 
000 or nearly 60 per cent of the state 
loss. Thus the rest of Iowa lost only 
about $20,000 in the course of the year, 
which is not such an evil contrast with 
1923-24. 

By way of adding emphasis to the 
troubles of Kossuth county, a fourth 
robbery took place in that vexed com- 
munity in the early part of the current 
fiseal year. On the morning of August 
15, a band of burglars, of the kind whieh 
has recently shown itself at several 
places in the Middle-West, invaded the 
town of Burt, on the main line of the 
railroad, south and east of Lone Rock 

(Continued on page 81) 
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THE WORLD TURNS 
TO THE RIGHT IN BUSINESS 
RECOVERY 
(Continued from page 23) 
been allowed to relax somewhat during 
the past year. It is essential that specu- 
lative tendencies, whenever they occur, 

be quickly curbed. 

As for the situation abroad, it is clear 
that for many years heavy financial bur- 
dens must be borne in order that the 
outstanding debts may be discharged 
and the cost of the war met. Financial 
systems must be closely. watehed for 
signs of unsound fiseal methods. 


—From an address delivered before the Seventh 
Mid-Winter Trust Conferénce, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 





ANOTHER NEW BUSINESS 
DRIVE DOUBLES ITS QUOTA 
(Continued from page 27) 
meetings, to instruct the employes on 
how to obtain leads. The new business 
department assisted all officers and em- 
ployes who had prospects that required 

immediate attention. 

The total expenditures for the drive 
were $3,087.86, and were distributed as 
follows : 


| 

Safety Deposit Vault Cam- | 
Pe aeh Say ses consade ae 
Pep bulletins and talk ....... 400.00 
Automobile and lobby boards.. 74.72 
Printing booklets, ete. ....... 346.82 
Seore keeping records ........ 39.00 

Lobby signs, windows ........ 48.52 | 

ee OOP CC CELE ET 100.00 | 
Buttons for employes ........ 15.00 
Wiorist Gzpelise ....0 0660050 15.00 

Lettering boards in lobby ..... 16.70 | 
Cee eee ee 103.87 
Bonuses paid employes ....... 1749.99 
Letters sent out ............. 33.25 

ES a ere $3,087.87 | 


The cost per one hundred do!lars of 
new business was 32 cents. The follow- 
ing percentage table gives the appor- 
tionment of the costs. 

Drive Expense In Percentages 

ITEMS OF EXPENSE PER CENT 





SEE pawvekesdusaeesduee Me 
SE 4. trhinwceneueweane a 03 
ED svt cadiakiseeevens ll 
Window displays ........... 01 
Lobby displays .............. 02 
Safety vault letters ......... 07 
Follow up material ......... . 03 
St I ces cadawdccces ll 
Miscellaneous .............. 11 

100 


Local newspapers and other periodi- 
eals took up reports of the progress of 
the contest, and gave helpful publicity. 
A newspaper advertisement announced 
the results, and a large poster was hung 
over the bank’s door for a few days 
informing everyone that the Lake Shore 
Bank “Million Dollar Drive” had gone 
over the top. 
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CURBING MIS-USE OF BANK 
NAMES BY THE FAKE 
PROMOTERS 
(Continued from page 25) 
is certainly well within the bounds of 

banking ethies. 
“Ask Your Banker” 

The stock promoter is a wily fellow. 
Imagine him in the parlor of the Widow 
McGurty, interesting her in Bonanza 
Gold. His glowing promises of 100 per 
cent dividends have captivated her. 
She is on the point of signing—but then 
she says, “No, before I sign I am going 
down to talk to my banker.” 

“That is a very wise thing to do,” says 
the fake stock salesman. “An excellent 
thing. Every investor should do so. Now, 
your banker will probably tell you not to 
invest in my stock. In fact I believe I 
am safe in saying definitely that he will 
advise you against it. However, remem- 
ber this. He can’t help but be just a 
little prejudiced because he does not 
want you to take your money out of his 
bank and put it into my proposition. 
That is only natural. And here is an- 
other angle—your banker, I know, is a 
fine man; a man of good business judg- 
ment—but in the nature of things he 
ean not know as much about my propo- 
sition as I do myself, because this is my 
own business. I am familiar with all 
of the facts, and he is not; and in the 
absence of full knowledge he will be in- 
clined to say that you had better not 
go into it.” 

Just what the answer to this situation 
‘ is, I am frank to say I do not know. 
Sometimes I feel it would be an excel- 
lent idea for the banker to have a high- 
powered bond salesman at his right el- 
bow all day. Then the minute a cus- 


tomer comes in with the speculative 
fever, this bond salesman could grab 
that customer right then and there and 
get the money—get it into a sound bond 
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so that the customer could not lose it. 
It takes high pressure methods to com- 
bat high pressure methods. When a 
man with money in the bank gets the 
itch to buy, he will probably buy some- 
thing. You may steer him away from 
Bonanza Gold, but he may turn right 
around and buy Eternal Youth Hair Oil. 
Sell him your own bonds—and sell him 
on the spot, before somebody else gets 
him. 

In this I may be going far afield. I 
do feel keenly, however, that the very 
fact that promoters of questionable en- 
terprises are so anxious to get the name 
of a bank or banker upon their litera- 
ture, is conclusive proof that people do 
“ask their banker” and that the banker’s 
opinion upon investment matters is ac- 
cepted as authoritative. To this end 
banks have done successful educational 
work. For that reason it is of particu- 
lar importance for banks to see to it 
that their names are not misused by 
speculators, and that the investing pub- 
lie is not misguided into unsound pur- 
chases because of a supposed bank 
recommendation. 


WHEN TELEGRAM SATISFIES 
LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 


By M. L. Haywarp 


“Let’s go up in Iowa and buy some 
cattle,” A suggested. 

“All right—let’s,” B agreed; the two 
worthies journeyed into Iowa, bought 
some Iowa cattle from one C, gave him 
cheeks on a Kentucky bank, and C took 
them to his home bank in Iowa. 

“We can’t cash them till we’ve wired 
to Kentucky,” the bank demurred. 

“All right—get your telegram away 
as soon as you ean,” C suggested. 

“Will you pay A and B’s check up 
to $2,000 for cattle?” the Iowa bank 
wired. 


“We will honor A and B’s checks for 
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$1,000 each when properly signed,” the 
Kentucky bank wired back; the Iowa 
bank paid over the cash, presented the 
checks to the Kentucky bank, payment 
was refused, and the Iowa bank sued 
the Kentucky bank in the Kentucky 
courts and won. 

“It is, however, well established that 
a telegram satisfies the requirements of 
the Statute of Frauds,” said the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, in ruling in 
favor of the Iowa bank. 


IMPORTANCE OF COMPARA. 
TIVE STATEMENT ANALYSIS 
(Continued from page 37) 

liabilities amounting to $9,000. 

In other words, if your account with 
the partnership amounted to $100 at 
the time of the dissolution, you would 
recover the full amount in 1920. In 
1921 your loss would amount to $16.67, 
and in 1922 you would receive but 
$55.55 and suffer a loss of $44.45. 

The conclusion to be drawn from this 
illustration is that where the excess of 
quick assets over quick liabilities is 
larger but the ratio between them is 
smaller, the credit strength of the busi- 
ness, or the extent of protection for the 
line of credit or loan is weakened. 

This does not necessarily mean that 
under such circumstances the credit 
capacity of the business, or the amount 
of the working capital is not greater; 
or that this partnership would not be 
entitled to a larger line of credit in 1921 
than in 1920, or in 1922 than 1921. 
What it does mean, however, is that the 
credit extended would not be so well 
protected or secured. While the credit 
capacity of the business would be 
greater, the credit strength would be 
weaker. 

A question which not infrequently 
arises at this point is: If credit is 
extended on a basis of the amount of 
working capital available, and_ the 
amount of working capital shows an 
increase, what does it avail you to know 
the ratio has incidentally decreased? 
The answer is, the larger the decrease 
in the ratio, the smaller the protection 
afforded a creditor, and the greater the 
risk involved. In other words, it is a 
factor which should be considered in 
measuring the credit responsibility. 

The significance of it can be readily 


illustrated. Suppose two cases: 
(1) 
Pe DOE cccceccutoupeasev~seee 
UE TARO ac cicereedeneees 200 
in EEE TEL OCTETS 500 
Fixed Liabilities ................ 500 
Working Capital ........... $200 


Ratio — 2;1 


ME ONO as Sins ss See eae2 $1,000 


Quick Liabilities .............. 800 
ee OE Srcksa ches cucuateene 500 
Pree TAGES oko os ce dav 500 


Working Capital ........... $200 
Ratio — 5:4 
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The amount of working capital is the 
game in both, but can it be said that the 
degree of risk in extending credit is 
the same? To test that, suppose we 
apply the same test we have used be- 
fore, and assume a dissolution and 
liquidation of the assets on a 50 per cent 
basis. Im (1) the creditors would be 
paid in full; whereas in (2) the eredi- 
tors would receive but 80 cents on the 
dollar. So it is obvious that the degree 
of risk would not be the same. In other 
words, while a eredit man might be 
justified in extending the same amount 
of eredit to both, based on the amount 
of working capital available, his bank 
would be assuming a greater degree of 
risk in so doing in the second case than 
it would in the first. 

So, the important factor in compar- 
ing financial statements is to find out 
whether the relation or ratio between 
the quick assets and quick liabilities 
has inereased or diminished. And at 
no time in a concern’s history should 
the eredit man watch a company’s gen- 
eral credit more carefully than when a 
small business is expanding into a large 
one. The old established line of credit 
must be increased, otherwise the com- 
pany cannot carry its large inventories; 
and as the business expands, the credit 
ratio will tend to become smaller and 
the credit risk greater. 

Other ratios are sometimes resorted 
to due to the fact that statements may 
be “doctored” to show a favorable eur- 
rent ratio. This is not difficult and can 
be successfully accomplished in several 
ways. For illustration, suppose a state- 
ment shows the actual status of the 
business to be as follows: 

Current Assets ...............$1,500 
Current Liabilities ............. 1,000 
Ratio — 14%4:1 


The merchant realizing that this ratio 
will not satisfy the required standard 
of 2 to 1, proceeds to liquidate some of 
his current assets, either by foreing a 
sale of part of his merchandise, or pos- 
sibly by forcing payment of part of his 
receivables, and with the proceeds thus 
obtained reduces his current liabilities. 
Let us assume that he succeeds in liqui- 
dating his current assets $500. His 
statement would then read as follows: 


Current Assets ................$1,000 
Current Liabilities ............ 500 
Ratio — 2:1 


The explanation of this change in the 
ratio lies in the fact that an addition 
of an equal amount to both the current 
assets and the~ecurrent liabilities has 
the effect of changing the proportional 
relation, or ratio.- In other words, an 
inerease of both the current assets and 
the current liabilities ean only keep the 
ratio at the same point if it is in the 
same proportion as expressed by the 
ratio. This process of doctoring is 


commonly referred to as “window dress- 
ing.” 
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Numerous other ratios are frequently 
resorted to in the analysis of eompara- 
tive statements: 


1. Ratio of receivables to merchan- 
dise. 

2. Ratio of total debt to net-worth. 

3. Ratio of net-worth to non-current 
assets. 


4. Ratio of sales to receivables. 

-5. Ratio of sales to merchandise. 

6. Ratio of sales to net-worth. 

7. Ratio of sales to non-current 
assets. 


There was a time when it was the 
policy of banks to insist upon an ex- 
isting ratio of 2:1 between the quick 
assets and quick liabilities as the ac- 
cepted measure of financial soundness 
before they would extend credit. This 
traditional ratio-no longer prevails, and 
for several reasons. It was an un- 
satisfactory index of a borrower’s ability 





to pay, and the reason for the rule no 
longer applies. The 2:1 ratio hoped 
for the best but anticipated the worst, 
namely, a foreed sale of the assets in 
insolvency proceedings; whereas today, 
it is necessary for the bank eredit man 
to rank and consider his bank as a 
partner along with the other creditors 
in finaneing a merchant, and like other 
creditors, he is primarily concerned with 
the ability of a creditor to meet his 
obligations in the usual routine of busi- 
ness. His credit capacity is gauged, in 
part at least, by this index. 


The credit statement, however, should 
be regarded as but one element among 
several contributing to a ecreditor’s de- 
cision. It must be analyzed in the light 
of other information, and conclusions 
from it should be construed in aceord- 
ance with evidence of the general busi- 
ness situation and conditions. 
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ADAPTING BANK EQUIPMENT FOR 
GREATER “SALES PULL” 


Applying merchandising principles to bank 
buildings of the future will simplify manage- 
ment and routine as well—A few suggestions 


OT long ago I was in a great city, 

talking with the president and vice 
president of its largest bank. During 
an interruption, I stood on the mezza- 
nine baleony and watched the busy 
clerks below, each in his own eage, as 
they served depositors and carried on 
the bank routine. It was an interesting 
lesson in the mechanics of the banking 
business, and it was with reluctance 
that I took up again the interrupted 
conversation. 

Shortly after this, I read the very 
interesting article in THE BANKERS 
MonTHLyY, “Shall We Remove The Bank 
Cage,”’ and the scene which had been so 
vividly impressed upon my mind was 
brought back to me. There are two 
points in this connection in which I be- 
lieve banks can improve further. Point 
one has to do with the bank’s relation 
to its customer. 

In the last few years, banks have 
adapted themselves, more and more, to 
merchandising principles, for they real- 
ize that they have something to mer- 
chandise. We are all conscious of this 
fact the moment we enter a bank now- 
a-days. A smiling attendant meets us 
at the door, asks us what he ean do for 
us and guides us to the proper window 
or desk. But there the transformation 
stops—there is not the proper follow- 
through, as one would say in golf. In- 
stead of doing business face to face with 
a man whose countenance you can 
plainly see, it is necessary for you to 
peer at someone through a grilled or 
barred window, have him peer back at 
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By W. R. HILL 


President, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 


you, and pass money, bank books, or 
cheek through a small slot. 

To look at the person with whom one 
is doing business through a barred win- 
dow is not according to good mechandis- 
ing principles. Neither is it necessary 
—indeed it is rather otherwise—to the 
architectural or decorative scheme of 
the bank interior that there should be 
high bronze or grilled cages around the 
workers. It is highly probable that the 
bank architect would welcome omitting 
the eage altogether; it is a blot on the 
decorative scheme and its omission 
would enable him to make a bank room 
look more spacious and roomy. 

Just visualize a bank with no cages 
as described in the November issue of 
THE BANKERS MONTHLY, in the article 
to which I have previously referred. 
When you enter the bank, there is a 
feeling of homliness, freedom, life, plenty 
of air, a desire to come again and an 
appreciation of the subtle “sales pull” 
that is the desire of all good merchants. 
As you enter, you are greeted pleas- 
antly by a good-looking young man with 
whom anyone, old ladies as well as busi- 
ness men, would be glad to do business. 
You look him squarely in the eye, not 
through an opening in a partition, but 
across a desk or a_marble-topped 
counter. With him you transact busi- 
ness comfortably and in a business-like 
manner, and nine times out of ten go 
away pleased with the bank. 

The elimination of cages and bars 
does not make things easier for bank 
robbers. Any bank architect or engineer 
will tell you that just as many safe- 
guards are possible without the bank 
cage as with it. In fact, defence against 
robbers would be made considerably 
easier if armed clerks and attendants 
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had an unobstructed view of what is 
going on in all parts of the banking 
room during banking hours. 

My second point has more to do with 
office management than with bank rou- 
tine. The modern methods of indirect 
lighting, flat-top desks, and installation 
of modern office appliances are just as 
effective in the modern bank as in the 
modern office. With these helps, how 
much more could be accomplished in 
motion and time and customers served 
more quickly than with each clerk 
limited in space, light and equipment? 

Suppose that instead of having the 
common-place, flat-top, straight-front 
counter at which the clerk does his work, 
there were a semi-circular desk. Sup- 
pose that in this semi-cireular desk 
there were banked pigeon holes. The 
best way to picture this is to visualize 
the modern organ which has the keys 
and stops banked semi-cireularly around 
the player. The reason the keys and 
stops are banked and in a semi-circle 
is to enable the player to reach any key 
or stop in the shortest possible space of 
time. Now—there is the same need for 
the clerk (to operate efficiently and 
serve the customer quickly) to reach his 
“tools” in the shortest space of time 
and eliminate all unnecessary motions. 

The old-fashioned idea that it is nee- 
esary for the bank to present a grim, 
forbidding front with the use of granite, 
steel, and iron is passing swiftly. 

The bank of the future will have an 
attitude so radiant with sales pull that 
business will be easier to get and easier 
to carry on. The bank or bank archi- 
tect who first grasps the possibilities 
of this thought will make his mark in 
the wonderful progress of the banks of 
today. 
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The Citizens 

Bank building at 

Waynesburg, Pennsyl- 

vania, showing a view 

of the exterior and a 

section of the spacious 
lobby. 


National 


PENNSYLVANIA BANK 
OPENS NEW HOME 


Impressive building design with attract- 
ive panels featuring the lobby—Pro- 
vision for expansion in tellers’ cages 


HE new home of the Citizens Na- 

tional Bank in Waynesburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is an example of the dignified 
effect resulting from a bank building 
designed in the impressive Roman style. 
The detaiis follow the Italian Renais- 
sance design. 

Upon entering the main banking 
room, one of the most outstanding and 
conspicuous features of the entire in- 
terior, are the plaster panels decorated 
in color, each giving a short description 
of some general phase of banking or 
one of the specific services. The balance 
of the walls is done in travertine stone, 
while the banking room floor is of gray 
Tennessee marble. 

Cork tile flooring is used in the offi- 
cers’ space, the private rooms and the 
working space. The lower part of the 
banking screen is Travernelle marble 
with bronze upper part of simple de- 
sign and the counter work is metal 
throughout. The ceiling is of decorative 
plaster and contains a skylight of ample 


dimensions for lighting the banking 
room. To prevent injury to the glass 


through freezing, ample heating coils 
are placed in the skylight. 

The building is on a corner lot of 
rectangular shape and the plan shows a 
typieal layout with center public space. 
The open officers’ space is on the right 





of the entrance, connected with a com- 
mittee room at the front. 
corresponding customers’ space on the 
opposite side, from which a door leads 
to the ladies room, also at the front of 
the building. 

The paying, receiving and note tellers 
extend along the right side of the publie 
space, the savings and trust departments 
are on the left, and space for extra 
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Floor plan of the bank. Note the space for extra tellers to provide for future expansion. 


tellers is provided in the rear to allow 
for expansion. 


There are two vaults, one for the bank’s 
securities, conveniently located near the 
tellers, and another for the safe deposit 
customers, with ample provision for 
coupon booths, ete. The safe deposit 
department is conveniently adjacent to 
the trust department. A machine room 
is provided to eliminate the noise of 
machines in the banking room and is 
located so as to have convenient access 
to the working space behind the cages. 

The directors’ room is on the first 
mezzanine gallery over the safe deposit 
vault and machine room, and there is 
also a locker room and a room for 
women clerks. There is a second gal- 
lery above this for storage and to pro- 
vide for future growth of the clerical 
force. In the basement there is a large 
community room for such publie gather- 
ings as the bank may be interested in, 
and in addition, adequate space for 
mechanical equipment and clerks’ locker 
room. 


McMAHON RECEIVES NEW 
ADVERTISING POST 


Charles H. McMahon has been named 
director of advertising for the First 
National Bank, the Central Savings 
Bank and the First National Company 
in Detroit. For nearly two years Mr. 
McMahon has been serving in a similar 
capacity the Guaranty Trust Company, 
Detroit, and previous to that was a 
representative of the bond department 
of S. W. Strauss & Company’s Detroit 
office. Mr. MeMahon is widely known 
in financial advertising circles by reason 
of his outstanding campaigns both in 
display advertising and direct mail. In 
his new position he will co-ordinate the 
advertising and publicity programs of 
the First National Bank and its affili- 
ated organizations, the Central Savings 
Bank and the First National Company. 
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Interior view 
FULLERTON STATE BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BANK SPECIALISTS 


ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS DESIGNERS 
INTERIORS BANK BUILDINGS 
COMPLETE EQUIPMENT VAULTS 


Write for Our Beautifully Illustrated Portfolio on Bank Art Showing Our Work 


K. M. VITZTHUM & CO., INC. 


VITZTHUM—BURNS, Architects 


307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIlinois 
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HE First Trust and Savings Bank 

in Hammond, Indiana, of which 
Peter W. Meyn is president and A. M. 
Turner chairman of the board, opened 
its new building to the public during 
the early part of January. So much 
advance interest had been aroused in 
the.new structure that on the opening day 
90 per cent of the office space had been 
reserved by business and professional 
men of Hammond. 

The building is nine stories in height. 
It is of modern fireproof steel construc- 
tion; the exterior in select gray Indiana 
limestone over a base of polished Min- 
nesota granite. Two high-speed electric 
passenger elevators, equipped with the 
latest safety devices, have been installed 
to eare for the seven floors of offices. 
Every office has outside light and venti- 
lation, and is tastefully decorated and 
finished in American walnut. The cor- 
ridors are beautifully trimmed with 
marble wainscoting, marble floors and 
walnut woodwork. The bank occupies 
the ground floor, basement and part of 
the second floor with one of the most 
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complete and modern equipments in the 
Middle West. The main banking room is 
lofty and spacious, which insures a 
maximum amount of daylight in all 
parts of the public and working spaces 
of the banking room. 

The design and decorative features of 
the interior are carried out in the Italian 
Renaissance period with a wealth of in- 
teresting detail. The main ceiling is 
worthy of special mention as it is exe- 
cuted in a beamed effect in genuine oak 
with a rich over-laid decoration in the 
Italian style. The walls and columns 
are clad in Italian travertine stone. The 
countersereen is of imported marble in 
a buff tone, with wickets and other 
metal work in hand chased bronze. 

The safe deposit department is located 
in the basement, reached by elevator and 
stairs from both the main banking room 
and main lobby. The vault door is one 
of the largest and heaviest in Indiana, 
and the complement of safe deposit 
boxes and the safekeeping facilities gen- 
erally are on a par with the other ad- 
vantages which this building and bank- 
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ing equipment afford. 

The design, engineering and construe- 
tion management for the building and 
banking quarters were handled by the 
Weary & Alford Company. 


Plans for the construction of a $350,- 
000 home for the National Exchange 
3ank of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, were re- 
cently announced. The new building is 
to be erected at 383-387 East Water 
Street and plans have been made to start 
the work of construction in the spring. 
The new quarters of the bank, which now 
is located at Broadway and Michigan 
streets, will be of stone construction, four 
stories in height, with marble trimmings. 


Cuthbert Brothers Company, building 
firm of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, was 
awarded the general contract for the 
erection of the new bank building which 
will house the Monongahela City Trust 
Company at the corner of West Main 
and Second streets, Monongahela, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Plans have been accepted and con- 
tracts will soon be awarded by the board 
of directors of the Caldwell National 
Bank, Newark, New Jersey, for a new 
banking building to be erected at the 
northwest corner of Bloomfield Avenue 
and Personette Street. It is expected 
that construction will begin late in 
March or early in April and that the 
building will be ready for occupancy in 
the fall. The plans were prepared by 
the Thomas M. James Company of New 
York. The building will be fireproof 
throughout with a mezzanine floor over 
the rear portion. The exterior will be 
of Indiana limestone and will be a mod- 
ern adaptation of the Corinthian order. 

The entrance will be at the center of 
the Bloomfield Avenue frontage, con- 
necting with a lobby with an officers’ 
private room at one side. The floor of 
the entrance and lobby will be of cement, 
that of the bank proper will be ter- 
vazzo. The ceiling will be of panel and 
beam design. The central public space 
will be 16 by 50 feet in area. 


The following directors were elected 
at a recent stockholders meeting of the 
Farmers State Bank of Earlville, Iowa: 
C. A. Kandall, P. M. Cloud, I. 8. Hut- 
toh, J. C. Whitte, J. W. Arnold, H. B. 
Reth and J. C. Harris. 


At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the Sugar Banking Company, Sugar 
House, Utah, Palmer S. Acheson was 
promoted to the position of assistant 
cashier. Mr. Acheson has been em- 
ployed at the bank as clerk since April, 
1918, and prior to that time held posi- 
tions at the Zion’s Savings Bank and 
the Utah State National Bank. 


W. A. Moore has been advanced to 
the position of first assistant cashier 
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and Jake Raithel, formerly with the 
Heisinger Motor Company, to second 
assistant cashier of the Farmers and 
Mechanies Bank, Jefferson City, Mary- 
land. 


New officers of the Woodbury County 
Bankers Association were elected at the 
meeting of the association held recently. 
Ralph R. Brubacher, cashier of the Toy 
National Bank, Sioux City, Iowa, was 
elected president to sueceed John C. 
Clary of Hornick, Iowa. Walter C. 
Sehneckloth of Correctionville, was 
elected vice president for the year, to 
replace L. R. Manley of Sioux City. 
Charles Logan of Meville, was elected 
secretary and treasurer. The new offi- 
cers with Harry Adams of Bronson and 
J. C. Jacobsen of Danbury, Iowa, com- 
pose the new executive committee. In 
discussing protection of the smaller 
banks throughout the county against 
bank robbers the bankers decided to 
furnish riot guns to vigilance squads 
maintained in each of the towns where 
banks are located. 


Effective February Ist, C. E. Kemper 
resigned as cashier of the Farmers De- 
posit Bank at Perryville, Kentucky, and 
is succeeded by Roy Milburn of Gravel 
Switch. 


The Farmers and Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Troy, Missouri, elected the follow- 
ing officers at the annual meeting held 
recently: D. M. Ellis, president; S. R. 
McKay, vice president; C. A. Copher, 
eashier; E. C. Dickenhorst and Fred 
Harrison, assistant cashiers; R. E. 
Copher, bookkeeper. 


W. E. Bisett, who has been with the 
Valley Bank in Phoenix, Arizona, has 
been transferred to the Valley Bank at 
Globe. 





At the meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Exchange National Bank, 
Leon, Iowa, held recently, the following 
officers were elected: O. E. Hull, pres- 
ident; J. F. Rush, cashier; A. L. 
Fierce, assistant cashier; Neal Quiett, 
teller, and Miss Catherine Caulfield and 
Mrs Winnie Painter, bookkeepers. Mr. 
Rush, the new cashier who succeeds Carl 
Monroe, has been connected with the 
bank in various capacities for nine 
years, and for some time has been assist- 
ant cashier. Vice President Garber will 
spend a portion of his time at the bank 
in an advisory capacity. 


_ The Flemington National Bank, Flem- 
ington, New Jersey, are having plans 
drawn for alterations and an addition 
to its bank building to cost $30,000. 


The Franklin State Bank of Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin, contemplates a new 
bank building to mature probably in 
1927, 


680 Fifth Avenue 





GREENVILLE BANKING & TRUST COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


HE new home of the Greenville 
Banking and Trust Company, 
Jersey City; N. J. is built in the Neo 
Greek style of Architecture, giving a 
combination of dignity and simplicity. 
The exterior of the building is of cut 
stone surmounted with Terra Cotta, 
while the base is of Crotch Island 
granite. Large windows on all four 
sides admit an unusual amount of 
daylight. 


ALFRED C. BOSSOM 


Bank Architect and Equipment Engineer 
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A NEW BUSINESS COMMITTEE 
EXTRAORDINARY— 


(Continued form page 10) 
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Courtesy— Weary & Aljord Company, Chicago 


The new home of the Lima Trust Company toward the construction of which the Auxiliary Board 
sold $400,000 of preferred stock. The me ye now assumed full charge of office rentals in 
this building. 


regular board of directors becoming set 
in their ways and a bit self-satisfied. 
When this happens it is dangerous, be- 
cause as Elbert Hubbard points out, 
‘when we get ripe we begin to get rotten’. 
These young men inject, through their 
vision and enthusiasm, new life into the 
board meetings and they bring a younger 
viewpoint to bear on the points dis- 
cussed.” 


(3) They Constitute a Trained 
Group. To quote Mr. Dean again, 
“the members of the auxiliary board 
know that they are in line to succeed 
the present board as vacancies occur. 
Already one such vacaney has come up 
and a member of the junior board 
stepped into place. Through training 
on the auxiliary board they come into 
the new position better equipped to 
handle the problems and responsibilities 
it brings with it than if they had not 
had that experience.” 


Such is the Lima Trust Company’s 


auxiliary board plan. If it has a flaw 
it is not apparent to the writer who has 
had occasion to observe its operation 
almost since its inception. 

Practically any bank or trust com- 
pany can adopt a similar system with 
little difficulty, but in doing so it should 
bear in mind that great care should be 
exercised in selecting the members, that 
appreciation must be shown of the work 
accomplished by the members, that the 
meetings must be made interesting and 
a constructive program provided for 
each occasion, and that the auxiliary 
board must be kept active on construc- 
tive tasks. 


It would undoubtedly be better to or- 
ganize an auxiliary board first with only 
eight or ten members, and then gradu- 
ally increase the number as the organi- 
zation is improved. The character of 
the board should be so high that it will 
be deemed an honor to be included as a 
member. 


A new bank building at North Main 
and Willett avenues, Portchester, New 
York, is planned for The First National 
Bank. 


One hundred twenty-five thousand 
dollars will be spent in the construction 
of a two story building, 55x70 feet, for 
the Hamilton Trust Company, Paterson, 
New Jersey, for which plans are being 
drawn. 

Alterations and an addition to a store 
will be made into banking quarters for 
the Liberty National Bank, New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. This will involve an 
expenditure of $30,000. 


The Ridgewood branch of the bank of 
the Manhattan Company, 1800 Myrtle 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, recently 
opened its bank building after extensive 
alterations had been made. The Ridge- 
wood office was erected in 1919, at 
Myrtle and Seneca avenues, in the heart 
of the business and shopping district of 
Ridgewood. Business has inereased to 
such an extent that it was necessary to 
remodel the building in order to provide 
additional facilities. Temporary quar- 
ters were secured when the building was 
being enlarged. 


Contract for the construction of a 
two story bank building on Lehigh Av- 
enue and Eleventh Street, for the 
Phoenix Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been awarded to 
Harry Gill, Jr. The structure will be 
built from private plans. 


An informal opening of the remodeled 
First National Bank of Bellingham, 
Washington, was held recently following 
a banquet given by President E. W. 
Purdy to the bank’s directors and em- 
ployes. The bank’s size has _ been 
doubled at a cost of $80,000, much of 
which was spent for new vaults. The 
safety deposit vault has an eighteen ton 
steel door, the largest vault door in 
Northwest Washington. 


On the opening of the new bank 
building of the Farmers and Merchants 
Bank at Easton, Maryland, souvenirs 
in the form of a bill fold were given to 
the visitors. 


The Bank of Montreal will open a 


branch at Tampico, Mexico, about 
March 1, completing a chain of branches 
embracing the important centers througb- 
out the Republic of Mexico. 


Seventy-five thousand dollars will be 
spent in remodeling the interior and ex- 
terior of the Wabash Valley Trust Com- 
pany’s bank building at Peru, Indiana. 


Remodeling to a store building is 
planned for new banking quarters for 
The Chandler National Bank, Chandler, 
Indiana. 
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The Cedar Rapids Savings Bank and 
Trust Company of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
contemplate remodeling its bank and 


office building sometime in the spring 


of 1926. 


Plans are being drawn to remodel the 
City hall into banking quarters for the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company, 
Washington, Iowa. 


Contract has been awarded for re- 
modeling the Iowa County Bank’s build- 
ing of Mineral Point, Wisconsin. - This 
will involve an expenditure of $30,000. 


Alterations and an’ addition will be 
made to the Broad Street National Bank 
building of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A twelve story bank and office build- 
ing of brick, stone, steel and concrete 
is planned for the National Bank of 
North Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The Snyder County State Bank, 
Shamokin Dam, Pennsylvania, are hav- 
ing plans drawn for the construction of 
a one story bank building. The struc- 
ture will be of brick and stone construc- 
tion. 


Two hundred thousand dollars will be 
invested in the erection of a one or two 
story bank building for the Burlington 
County Trust Company, Moorestown, 
New Jersey. It will be 50x125 feet of 
stone, steel and concrete construction, 
for which plans are now being drawn. 


A bank building is planned being 
erected for the First National Bank of 
Algonnae. Michigan. 


Plans are being drawn for a $400,060 
bank and office building, 12 to 14 stories, 
for the National Bank of North Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A rear addition will be made to the 
bank and office building of the North 
Branch Title and Trust Company, Sun- 
bury, Pennsylvania, to cost $60,000. 


A new bank building to be erected at 
Green and Park Avenues, Amityville, 
New York, is planned for the First Na- 
tional Bank of Amityville. Maturity 
about 1929. 


Five hundred thousand dollars will be 
spent in a new bank building that the 
Queensboro Title and Trust Company 
of Corona, New York, contemplates 
erecting. 


The Fair Haven National Bank, Fair 
Haven, New York, contemplates the con- 
struction of a bank building. 


The Fidelity Savings Bank, Antigo, 
Wisconsin, plans remodeling its bank 
building. 
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A Tested - 
BANK BUILDING 
| SERVICE 




















Planning a new bank building is too expensive 
an operation in which to experiment with 
uncertainties. Whether the new home you 
have in mind is large or small, there is only one 

_ way to make sure that it will meet your expec- 
tations and requirements—call upon an organ- 
ization rich in veteran bank building experience 
to do the job. 


The Thomas M. James Company, with a many 
years background of such experience, have 
specified the above building of limestone and 
granite for the Montauk Bank at the corner of 
Fifth Avenue and Union Street, Brooklyn, N.Y 


Thomas M. James Company 


Bank Architects and Equipment Engineers 
342 Madison Ave., New York 3 Park St., Boston 
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CUSTOMERS’ 


HE Customers’ Club room of the 
National bank of the Republic in 
Chicago is far removed from the marble 
aloofness of the average bank atmos- 


phere. Here, in quiet and restful sur- 
roundings, the bank invites its cus- 
tomers to keep appointments with 


friends, write letters, do necessary tele- 
phoning, or perhaps read the latest 
magazine as an antidote to a tiresome 
shopping tour. 


NORTHVILLE STATE | 
SAVINGS BANK, 
NORTHVILLE, | 
MICH. 


Tuts beautiful bank build- 
ing, with a full Pearl Pink 
Granite front, was designed 
and is being built and equipped 





by us under our regular guar- 


anteed cost form of contract. 


We will call on you, if you 
wish, without obligation. 


Our expert advice is yours for 


the asking. 


CLUB ROOM 





H. R. Drew, assistant vice president 
in charge of the bank’s service depart- 
ment, is justly proud of the room and 
asserts that it serves a vital purpose 
in establishing contracts with two dis- 
tinet classes of clientele. 

First of all, it provides a restful nook 
for the city depositor, and secondly its 
conveniences are available to the out 
of town banker making a trip to the 
city. Frequently the country banker 








BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 
Bank Builders 
1438 First National Bank Building 


Chicago, Ill. 
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comes to the city for merely a day or 
two in which to make a hurried business 
and shopping trip. Perhaps a bit of 
correspondence reveals the date on 
which this trip is planned. 

Immediately the bank mails him an 
invitation to use the club room and also 
places at his disposal the facilities of 
the service department. The latter de- 
partment, if notified in advance, will 
arrange for hotel reservations, theatre 
tickets, make pullman reservations, buy 
.railroad tickets, and even place a sten- 
ographer at the disposal of the out of 
town guest. 

In fact, many of the bank’s corre. 
spondents have availed themselves of 
this service to the extent that they are 
able to arrange a complete outline of 
their trip in advance of the visit, and 
be relieved entirely of all tiresome de- 
tails. And, according to Mr. Drew, this 
service is appreciated. Its results are 
evidenced in loyal affiliations and closer 
contaets with correspondents. 


HOW WE SAFEGUARD THE 
HANDLING OF TRUST 
INVESTMENTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


suggestions. The plan also has the ad- 
vantage of training future members for 
the central committee without experi- 
menting on the trust accounts. 

The same comments apply to the pro 
posed sale of securities. 

Quick action can be obtained if neces- 
sary by personal canvass of the commit- 
tee members. 


I find that trust investment commit- 
tees which correspond to our central 
committee are constituted in various 
ways throughout the country, one which 
I recently saw being composed of six 
senior officers and 13 directors. We, 
ourselves, have found that too large a 
central committee is unwieldy and a 
changing committee is not satisfactory. 
We have four senior officers and one 
director as a permanent committee and 
a permanent secretary who keeps very 
complete minutes. Each other director 
of the company takes his turn for a 
month as a member of the central com- 
mittee. After running the gauntlet of 
these committees, the trust investments 
are then submitted for final approval 
by our executive committee, and I must 
add, very occasional disapproval, as our 
trust investment committee is naturally 
careful not to recommend anything 
which it feels will not be approved by 
our executive committee which meets 
twice a week. 


The organization of these several com- 
mittees may seem somewhat cumbersome 
but we have found in practice that the 
machinery works very well and we be- 
lieve it is the minimum which we can 
safely use in making and reviewing 
trust investments. It is dangerous to 
have such investments made by any one 
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man without proper safeguards and it 
is difficult to have too much machinery 
and at the same time function promptly. 

In addition to all the foregoing, we 
have a special committee for each group 
of securities, such as rails, publie utili- 
ties, industrials, foreign government 
bonds, state and municipal bonds, 
United States Government, Federal 
Land Bank, Joint Stock Land Bank 
bonds and a sub-committee also for 
stocks of banks, insurance and surety 
companies. On each of these commit- 
tees is the head of the corresponding 
division of the statistical department 
and each sub-committee has one of our 
senior officers as chairman. 

The function of these sub-committees 
is to review their particular group of 
securities at least twice a year and make 
written reports to the central committee, 
one each month. In this additional 
way during the year all the securities 
held in our trust accounts, and especi- 
ally those which we ourselves control] 
as trustee, are reviewed. 

There is also a real estate committee 
which passes upon all bond and mort- 
gage investments and their recommenda- 
tions in turn are submitted for approval 
by the central committee. All matters 
of policy relating to trust investments 
are also passed upon by the central com- 
mittee and executive committee and 
finally all new investments are approved, 
and very occasionally disapproved, as 
I have already mentioned, by our execu- 
tive committee, without whose approval 
no trust investments are made. 

We publish semi-weekly for the use 
of the entire office a financial bulletin 
which contains the details of bonds 
called for payment, declaration of divi- 
dends, exchange of temporary for per- 
manent securities, formation of protec- 
tive committees, operation of sinking 
funds, ete. This bulletin is carefully 
checked twice a week as to all trust in- 
vestments and anything which requires 
investigation is at once referred to our 
statistical department for analysis and 
recommendation to our general sub- 
committee. 

I would also like to quote the follow- 
ing from our office rules and regula- 
tions : 

“Under no circumstances shall the 
policy which is as old as the bank itself 
be deviated from: namely, securities in 
which we are interested shall not be sold 
to our trust funds but must be pur- 
chased in the open maket and under no 
cireumstances shall any commission be 
charged.” 

In other words, we believe in the prin- 
ciple that a trustee shall not deal with 
itself, himself or herself and should not 
make a personal profit in the purchase 
or sale of trust investments at the ex- 
pense of the trust estate. 

In New York last year the opinion 
seemed to be unanimous that the list of 
investments legal for savings banks and 
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trustees should be enlarged but there 
was some slight difference of opinion 
as to the degree of enlargement. This 
year the feeling that there should be an 
enlargement seems to be stronger than 
ever, and practically all concerned have 
agreed upon the formula as well. It is 
becoming constantly more obvious that 
both savings banks and trustees here 
are paying an artificially high price for 
present legals because of larger demand 
and smaller supply. 

Corporate fiduciaries are interested, 
primarily, of course, to obtain a better 
income for the beneficiaries of their 
trusts and an increase compatible with 
safety it seems to me, is a helpful and 
constructive move for them to sponsor. 

While time does not permit a discus- 


= examples of Ohmer bank equipment may 
be seen in almost every State. From Seattle to Havana 
and from New Haven to Galveston banker friends 
of yours have contracted with us to fur- 
nish the interiors of their rooms. 


The M. Ohmer's Sons Co. 


DAUTON, 





OHIO 


Builders of Fine Bank Work Since ‘a9 





lf you contemplate new banking quarters you should know * 
what Ohmer quality and service mean. We will gladly 
furnish the names of customers near you. 





sion of other principles of safety. to be 
applied in making trust investments, 
the proposed bills to legalize certain 
bonds of public utility companies in 
New York state contain certain pro- 
visions which may well receive consid- 
eration in making trust investments 
whether or not restricted to those legal 
for trustees. 


These provisions require that a com- 
pany, to qualify, must be of eonsider- 
able size; its franchises must be in 
order; its capitalization must be con- 
servative and its earning power must 
have been good over a period of years. 
—From an address delivered before the Seventh 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York City. 
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water you drink? 


phones you use daily? 
are manufactured in the different local 
industrial plants and what are the pro- 
cesses ? 


tions 
window displays of the Colonial Trust 
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HERE does the gas you use come 
from and how is it produced? 
What measures are taken to purify the 
What raw materials 
into the manufacture of the tele- 
What products 


These and many other similar ques- 
were answered by educational 





Company at Farrell, Penna., as it was 
thought that in order to appreciate the 
local industrial plants and publie utili- 
ties, an intimate knowledge must be 
gained as to how each functions. Ac- 
cordingly every two weeks suitable dis- 
plays have been shown which have at- 



















CONSERVATIVE 


_ almostnoupkeepex- [- 
pense and a negligible rate 
of depreciation, Jackson win- 
dows of solid bronze may right- 
fully be called conservative. 


Being air-tight, water-tightand 
dust-proof they may also be 
regarded as truly efficient. 


This is an excellent combina- 
tion for bankers who desire to 
express in their buildings the 
qualities of permanence and 
security for which their in- 
stitutions stand. 


JACKSON BRONZE WINDOWS 
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tracted wide interest and have been 
truly educational. 

For instance, before the displays are 
made up, the industrial plant in ques- 
tion is visited and the bank representa- 
tive is taken through the plant. He is 
shown just what is manufactured and 
the process of manufacture. Samples 
are then given of the different raw ma- 
terials and the various processes that 
the raw materials are subject to ex- 
plained. The industrial plant then fur- 
nishes samples showing the various steps 
in the manufacture of the product, and 
suitable display cards describing each 
process are used. 

In the publie utility windows, the 
water company started with the impure 
water taken from the river and dis- 
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RIVERHEAD SAVINGS BANK 
RIVERHEAD, L. I. 
Holmes & Winslow, Architeéts 


WM. H. JACKSON CO. 


ManufaGurers - Eftablished 1827 


333 Carroll St., Brooklyn, New York City 


“ 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
Distributors - Philadelphia 
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played the process of filtration ending 
with the pure water ready for consump. 
tion. The Bell Telephone Company 
furnished a display of all the materials 
used in the ‘manufacture of telephones, 
The gas company furnished a display 
of the various gas sands, gave the depths 
at which gas is struck in different lo. 
calities; gave photographs of the earl 
gas wells, and also by illustration showed 
how gas is used 26 different times in 
producing apparel the average 
wears. 


man 


One good feature of these educational 
displays was that men and women had 
a higher appreciation for their commu. 
nity after viewing them. Many common 
articles were manufactured in this dis- 
trict that were generally thought to come 
from some distance. Men and women 
are quick to see a lesson in such dis. 
plays and any bank wishing to attract 
such attention that will be reflected in 
greater community interest will do well 
to use a similar series. Manufacturing 
concerns and publie utilities will give 
hearty co-operation. 


TRACING GROWTH AND 
FUTURE OF*SAVINGS BANKS 
(Continued from page 32) 
and often invited the neglect which we 

later complain of. 


The discount bank serves by receiving 
and lending and in the transmission of 
money from place to place. 


The trust company has been some- 
what familiarly, if aptly, described as 
the department store of banking in that 
it can, and nowadays does do in a 
financial way everything you need, dead 
or alive. But the savings bank serves 
by receiving money and investing it for 
those who are not fitted by knowledge 
or experience to invest safely. We are 
the reservoirs for storing up surplus 
earnings for periods of emergency. 
Commercial banks are the mill races 
through which capital flows to turn the 
wheels of industry and support the com- 
merce of the nation. 


The third requirement—“That _ its 
members constantly endeavor in the 
practice of their profession to attain 
ideals and standards of service superior 
to those which at any given time pre 
vail”—is merely an adaptation of a un- 
versal law of life—the law of progress 
All human institutions improve or de 
teriorate as they cannot stand still, and 
this truth applies with especial foree 
to savings banking where the line of 
demarcation between a comfortable and 
respectable conventionalism and a pro 
gressive community and depositor serv- 
ing policy can easily be seen. The sav- 
ings banks of this country have given 
more than a hundred years of splendid 
service but, if their future usefulness is 
to be commensurate with their possibili- 
ties, they must be prepared to meet ne¥ 
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eonditions and measure up to new op- 
portunities. 

Never was there such active competi- 
tion for the savings of the people—life 
insurance companies, building and loan 
associations, labor banks, eredit unions 
and a hundred and one co-operative as- 
sociations have entered the savings field 
which a hundred years ago was oceupied 
practically by mutual savings banks 
alone. It will give some idea of the ex- 
tent of this competition to learn that 
there are now 10,700 building and loan 
associations in this country with over 
seven million members and almost four 
billions of assets and what is more star- 
tling is the fact that they have obtained 
about one-sixth of these assets in the 
single year covered by the last report 
of the Comptroller of Currency. 

I for one do not bewail competition. 
I weleome every legitimate enterprise 
that furthers the cause of systematic 
savings. But I most strenuously insist 
that all such competitors of the savings 
bankers, if they enter the field of sav- 
ings banking, be required to do so under 
the same laws and regulations that we 
are obliged to operate under and which 
experience has shown are necessary for 
the protection of the depositor. 

This is not the ease today. Building 
and loan associations, for example, are 
not subject to the same laws as banks 
in the matter of maintaining reserves. 
They are not required to pay depositors 
upon demand in cash. They are not 
subject to the careful oversight by state 
authorities that banks have, and the laws 
as to investments, which in most states 
diligently regulate the actions of sav- 
ings bankers, do not apply to them; 
while the exemption from Federal taxa- 
tion, of income from building and loan 
shares is an example of favoritism which 
is manifestly unfair. 

Is it not then clearly up to us as sav- 
ings bankers to make our voices heard 
in the legislative halls so that these un- 
just discriminations in the law are 
cured? Or, if this cannot be done, that 
the public, that otherwise would remain 
totally ignorant of the extent to which 
the safeguards controlling the one are 
lacking in the case of the other, be en- 
lightened as to the essential differences 
between such organizations and true 
savings banks? 

Another factor which is a menace to 
thrift and the prosperity of savings 
banks is the unwise extension of install- 
ment selling of merchandise and es- 
pecially of non-essentials and luxuries. 
To what an extent this has been abused 
is just beginning to be discovered and 
in some quarters there is a tendency to 
hush up any discussion of this question 
lest it hurt business, but it is very cer- 
tain that unless it is discussed, and 
the perils arising from its indiserimi- 
hate extension pointed out, business will 
be hurt and that quite seriously. 


The selling of merchandise upon 
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Ninth and Sidney Streets + + * + * SAINT LOUIS, U.S.A. 


a a 


Ghe New Home of the 


Alton National Bank 


Alton, Illinois 


we great metropolitan banking institutions 
of large resources and leaders in the sinaller 
communities alike turn to us for solution of their 
building problems, it is convincing evidence of 
our reliability as builders. 

Under our single contract, you work with but one organi- 


zation, one contract, one limit of cost, from preliminary 
sketches to formal opening of your bank. 

















Design, engineering, con- 
struction, equipment, by 


| ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
| AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 














credit properly conducted is a most im- 
portant factor in our economic life, but 
improperly used it spells disaster for 
both buyer and seller. Never before 
have so many people pledged a large 
proportion of their incomes so far into 
the future. The spirit of the times in 
this respect is illustrated by the story 
of a woman who went into a bank and 
said, “I should like to open an account.” 
The cashier answered, “We will be very 
glad to accommodate you. What amount 
do you wish to deposit?” only to be met 
with the reply, “Oh, I have no money. 
1 mean a charge account, such as I have 
at the store.” The drain upon capital 
through installment financing is begin- 
ning to be noted in official circles but 
the duty of sounding a note of warning 
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and of pointing out the dangers from 
this source is primarily upon bankers 
and especially savings bankers, and un- 
less we lend our influence to see that 
the people’s earnings are sanely and 
properly used and conserved we should 
not complain when later we find pros- 
perity undermined and the devil in gen- 
eral to pay. 
—From an address delivered before the Weat- 
ern Regional Savings Conference, Portland, 
Oregon. 

A new bank building is planned being 
erected for the Langlade County Bank, 
Antigo, Wisconsin. 


See REED’S Outlying 


Bank Plan. 





























































VIEWING 


LTHOUGH the farming industry is 
now in the best general position 
since 1920, any general expansion in 
production this year would tend to place 
farmers in a less favorable economic 
position than at present, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture points out in its 
farm outlook report issued in February. 
Agricultural production has been re- 
adjusted and an important feature has 
been the better general balance finally 
achieved in livestock production. Fur- 
ther readjustment would be desirable in 
the production of some crops. Farm 
produets, taken all together, still stand 
at a disparity in exchange for indus- 
‘ trial goods and services. Any general 
expansion in production at this time 
would tend to place agriculture in a 
less favorable economic position. 

Domestic Demand. There is little 
likelihood of a greater demand for farm 
products in 1926 than existed in 1925. 
During the first half of the year busi- 
ness activity will probably be main- 
tained at the present prosperous level 
and factory and other wage earners will 
continue to constitute a satisfactory 
market for the balance of the 1925 crops 
yet to be marketed. For the period in 
which the 1926 crops will be harvested 
and marketed there are more facts 
pointing towards lower than. towards 
greater demands. 

Just as certain basic industries are 
now adjusting their future production 
schedules for a lower domestic demand 
during 1926-27, so should agriculture 
as a whole, insofar as it depends upon 
domestic demand, also plan its 1926 pro- 
duction for a market at best not stronger 
and probably somewhat less favorable 
than the present. 

Foreign Demand. The present pros- 
pects in foreign markets are that the 
demand for most of the products of our 
farms in 1926 will be no better than for 
the products of 1926, if as good, unless 
the competing products of foreign coun- 
tries should be reduced by a less favor- 
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business among farmers. 





ge mage the importance of progressive banker-farmer methods 

for bankers in agricultural communities, THE BANKERS 
MONTHLY has arranged a number of articles for publication which 
will be of definite, practical help to country banks in developing 
These will appear from month to month. 





THE AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK FOR 1926 


The Department of Agriculture in its report 
analyzes the various factors indicating future 
tendencies in the farm produce markets 


able season. Although the purchasing 
power of consumers in most countries 
for the products which they will have 
to import may be as good or better than 
in the past year, recovering domestic 
production and the imposition of pro- 
tective tariffs is reducing the demand 
in some countries for foreign products, 
and competition in all foreign markets 
probably will be at least as strong as 
last year. 

Credit. Although there has been a 
slight tightening in commercial interest 
rates during the past year, present con- 
ditions indicate that ample capital will 
be available for farming purposes in 
most regions at rates during 1926 about 
the same as in 1925. 

Farm Labor and Equipment. Dur- 
ing this spring and summer no material 
change in the supply of farm labor and 
no reduction in the level of farm wages 
below that of last year is to be antici- 
pated. 

The cost of farm equipment and up- 
keep will probably remain at the pres- 
ent comparatively stable level so long 
as industrial conditions and the pur- 
chasing power of farmers do not change 
materially. 

Wheat. With an increase of four 
per cent in the hard winter acreage 
planted last fall and the crop going into 
the winter in good condition, a produc- 
tion of the class of wheat somewhat 
larger than in 1925 seems probable. 
Therefore, if any acreage of spring 
wheat equal to last year is planted and 
average yields are secured, there will 
be a surplus of hard wheats for export. 
Present indications are for another short 
crop of soft winter wheat in 1926. 

While it is yet too early to form an 
estimate of the 1926 world wheat pro- 
duction, a slightly smaller world corp 
outside of the United States may be ex- 
pected. The areas of winter wheat in 
the countries already heard from are 
slightly smaller, and unusually high 
yields of 1925 are not likely to be re- 


peated. World stocks at the beginning 
of the new crop year will probably not 
be large. From present indications it is 
reasonable to expect that the returns 
from spring wheat in 1926 will compare 
favorably with the returns that might 
be realized from other grains in the area 
adapted to spring wheat production, 
although there is not likely to be a con- 
tinuation of the present unusually fav- 
orable situation which is due to the short 
crop in 1925. 

Corn. A corn acreage the same as in 
1925 with average yields will be suffi- 
cient to meet feeding and commercial re- 
quirements as fully as in 1925. <A yield 
slightly above average and an increase 
in acreage coincident with decreased 
feeding requirements for hogs and cattle 
were principally responsible for the low 
prices now prevailing. While the low 
prices have stimulated the commercial 
uses for corn this outlet requires only 
a small part of the crop and the feeding 
demand should be given particular at- 
tention by corn growers. 

Oats. If last year’s oats acreage is 
maintained, relativély low prices for 
this grain are likely to continue unless 
vields are much lower reduced. Oats 
production in 1925 was about 20,000,000 
bushels smaller than in 1924 in spite 
of a five per cent increase in acreage 
but the larger carry-over brought the 
supply for this season above last year’s 
total and prices have worked to the low- 
est figures since 1921-22. The decreas- 
ing number of horses, both on farms 
and in cities, is especially important in 
this connection. 

Flax. The unusually large flax crop 
which has just been harvested in the 
Argentine will no doubt materially affect 
the world price during the next year. 
Because of the fact that domestic pro- 
duction is much below domestic require- 
ments the margin between the domesti¢ 
price and the world price would not be 
materially changed by some increase i? 
acreage. 
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Barley. Both the export and domes- 
tie demand for barley during 1926 seem 
likely to be less than in 1925. An aecre- 
age equal to that of last year with aver- 
age yields would probably result in con- 
tinued low prices. The export demand 
for high grade malting barley from the 
Pacific Coast may be expected to con- 
tinue. 

Rye. Rye acreage in the United 
States for harvest in 1926 is practically 
back to the pre-war level, but prices will 
be determined by the world crop. The 
trend of world production is upward, 
and while the unusually high yields of 
1925 are not likely to be repeated in 
1926, the possibility of ipereased exports 
from Russia and a fairly large ecarry- 
over in other countries does not offer 
much encouragement for material 
provement in price. 


Rice. A tendency towards increased 
acreage in the prineipal rice growing 
countries is in evidence. The present 
domestic demand so far as it has been 
influenced by high potato prices, may 
not continue next year. Farmers in the 
rice growing sections should consider 
the situation carefully before deciding 
upon any increase in their rice acreage. 

Cotton. The demand for the 1926 
erop of cotton probably will not be 
sufficient to absorb a crop as large as 
that of 1925 except at reduced prices. 
Costs of production will probably be 
about the same as in 1925 and growers 
would do well to proceed with care when 
planning their acreages for the present 
year. 


im- 


For the past two seasons the rate of 
world production of cotton has exceeded 
the rate of world consumption, with the 
result that stocks have been increased. 
Although these stocks are not yet bur- 
densome as a whole, further material 
inereases might easily make them so. 

The conditions under which the new 
crop will be marketed are somewhat un- 
certain, but there is no marked indica- 
tion that the mill demand will exeeed 
that of the present season. 

Seeds. Inasmuch as red and alsike 
clover seed stocks are considerably be- 
low normal and prices are higher than 
normal, the production of these seeds 
might well be increased. On the other 
hand, stocks of sweet clover and alfalfa 
seed are much larger than normal and 
prices generally lower. The attention 
of farmers who wish to sow alfalfa or 
sweet clover for hay, pasture, or soil- 
enriching purposes is called to the fact 
that an ample supply of good seed is 
available at prices that are the lowest 
since 1922. 

Hay. There appears to be no need 
for new seedings to increase present 
acreage, so far as market hay is con- 
cerned, but farmers should not lose sight 
of the fact that low costs in live stock 
Production are based upon abundant 
pasturage and hay supplies. 

Tobacco. The outlook for tobacco is 
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that there will be no significant change 
in the demand for the 1926 erop. The 
constantly increasing consumption of cig- 
arettes throughout the world has helped 
to maintain prices for cigarette types at 
a fairly high level, which in the absence 
of increases in production should con- 
tinue for the crop of 1926. Chewing, 
snuff, and dark export types are, as a 
rule, bringing unremunerative prices at 
the present time, and improvement in 
the situation will depend largely upon 
readjusting production to the manifest 
decrease in consuming needs. Cigar 
types are proving profitable except in 
the Connecticut Valley, where stocks are 
excessive. 

Potatoes. Growers of very early 
potatoes who can market their product 
by the first week in June have an un- 
usual opportunity this season, but there 
is danger that growers in the later 
potato states may be influenced by pres- 
ent prices and plant heavily. An in- 
crease of 10 per cent in acreage with 
normal yields is about the limit that 
would prove profitable. Seed is new so 
high that those who expect to plant a 
large acreage should keep a close watch 
on the acreage being planted elsewhere. 

Beans. The production of cleaned 
beans in 1925 apparently overran 
domestic requirements by about two and 
one-half million bushels. A material re- 
duction im acreage of white beans and 
some reduction in that of pintos ap- 
pears advisable. 

Peanuts. Plantings of Virginia type 
peanuts should not be increased this 
spring. It is probable that if imports 
continue light plantings of this type 
equal to last season would bring satis- 
factory returns. However, if conditions 
in China improve so that imports in- 
crease, the same acreage as last year 





would mean low prices to the grower. 
If the 1925 acreage of Spanish and 
Runner varieties harvested for nuts is 
maintained or slightly increased this 
spring, satisfactory returns to the 
grower are reasonably certain. 
Domestic. sugar beet and 
sugar cane producers may reasonably 
expect no further decline and possibly 
some improvement in prices for the 
1926 crop. The extremely low price of 
sugar during the past year makes it un- 
likely that any material expansion will 
be made in foreign sugar eane areas in 
the immediate future. 


Beef Cattle. Both the immediate and 
long-time outlook for the cattle industry 
now appears more favorable than in 
recent years. The number of steers is 
the lowest in many years, with present 
breeding stocks apparently large enough 
to supply as much beef as it will pay 
cattle producers to raise. A reasonably 
constant demand for beef is anticipated, 
and no prospect of early competition in 
our markets from foreign sources is in 
sight. The maintenance of high quality 
breeding herds will place the cattlemen 
in a position to inerease production as 
rapidly as demand justifies. 

Hogs. The outlook for the swine in- 
dustry throughout 1926 appears very 
favorable with indications that hog 
prices will be maintained at high levels. 
The number of hogs in the areas of ecom- 
mercial production is the smallest since 
1921 and for the entire country the 
smallest in many years. Stocks of pork 
and lard are the second smallest in 10 
years and the present strong domestic 
demand for pork products seems likely 
to continue through most of the year. 

Sheep and Wool. Indications are 
that 1926 will be a good year for the 
sheep industry, though possibly not 


Sugar. 
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quite so favorable as 1925. More ewes 
have been bred. If favorable weather 
conditions prevail during lambing time 
slightly larger lamb production in 1926 
will result. A gradual slackening in the 
demand for both lambs and wool in late 
1926 and in 1927 seems possible. There 
could be a further increase, however, in 
lamb and wool production in some sec- 
tions at a profit, as contrasted to alter- 
native enterprises. Those who are plan- 
ning to immediately increase their 
breeding flocks should, however, con- 
sider the high initial investment now re- 
quired and the probability of somewhat 
lower lamb prices in the future. 

Horses and Mules. The present num- 
ber of work animals is apparently ample 
to meet farmers’ needs during 1926, al- 
though there has been a marked decrease 
in the number of colts foaled during 
the past six or seven years. Continued 
reduction will eventually result in an 
acute shortage of work animals.  In- 
dividual farmers are advised to study 
carefully the type of power best suited 
to their own farms, and determine in- 
dividual needs for horse and mule re- 
placements three to ten years from now. 

Dairying. The dairy industry as a 
whole is in a relatively strong position. 
The number of dairy heifers on farms 
has been decreasing since 1922 and the 
number of milk cows on farms is slightly 
less than a year ago. Some slight in- 
crease in numbers of young stock dur- 
ing the next two years may be desirable. 
However, if the present trend in foreign 
production continues upward and unless 
consumption in Europe continues to in- 
crease, foreign competition in our mar- 
kets will likely become more important. 

Poultry and Eggs. The market for 
poultry, at least during the first six 
months of 1926, will probably be better 
than during the same period in 1925 
when heavy storage stocks of dressed 
poultry had a depressing influence. 
Storage stocks this year are consider- 
ably below those of the same month of 
last year which may be expected to re- 
sult in broader outlets for fresh killed 
poultry. Present conditions indicate 
that the production of eggs will be some- 
what larger and prices lower during the 
first half of the year 1926 than for the 
same period in 1925. 

Feeds. The cost of feedstuffs, in- 
cluding mill feeds and high protein con- 
centrates, will probably not make any 
material advance during the first six 
months of 1926 should normal weather 
conditions prevail during the remainder 
of the winter and spring pasturage be 
available at the usual time. 

Citrus Fruits. Barring freezes a 
very material increase in production of 
citrus fruits is to be expected from 
trees already planted and further plant- 
ing should not be made without serious 
consideration. In Florida only about 
58 per cent of the orange trees and 
about 78 per cent of the grapefruit trees 


have yet reached bearing age and not 
much over half of the bearing trees have 
reached full production. Heavy plant- 
ings of grapefruit trees have recently 
been made in’ Texas. Plantings of 
oranges in California are about sufficient 
to maintain the present acreage. 

Apples. As a long time outlook 
apple growers appear to have turned 
the corner, and with the decrease in 
bearing trees can reasonably expect 
marketing conditions to gradually im- 
prove. So far as commercial produe- 
tion is concerned, the decrease in the 
number of bearing trees has been more 
than offset by increased yields in the 
commercial sections. However, in the 
northwest the point of maximum pro- 
duction seems to have been nearly 
reached and in the commereial sections 
of the east the rate of increase will be 
gradual. Conditions for the unmarketed 
portion of the 1925 crop do not seem 
likely to improve during the remainder 
of the season. 

Peaches. New plantings of commer- 
cial peach orchards do not seem advis- 
able in the South Atlantic States and 
other areas where plantings in recent 
years have been heavy. Plantings on 
desirable sites in certain favored dis- 
tricts in northern states sufficient to 
maintain present production would seem 
to be justified. 

Grapes. Grape production in Cali- 
fornia is on the increase and will prob- 
ably continue upward for a few years 
without additional plantings, whieh 
makes new planting undesirable. In 
favored localities in states where the 
native type of grape is grown for local 
markets, it is probable that new plant- 
ings may be undertaken upon favorable 
sites. Recent expansion in the Ozarks 
should be studied carefully before un- 
dertaking extensive plantings. 

Cantaloupes and Watermelon. Con- 
ditions indicate that the cantaloupe 
acreage should be increased but little if 
any in the early producing states, and 
should be reduced in the intermediate 
and late sections. Watermelon acreage 
can be maintained on about the same 
basis as last year with prospects of 
fairly satisfactory returns to growers. 

Sweet Potatoes. Growers of sweet 
potatoes should not permit the satisfae- 
tory prices during the last two seasons 
to lead them into the mistake of plant- 
ing an excessive acreage this spring. 
It must be remembered that exception- 
ally low yields rather than reduced acre- 
age caused the low production which re 
sulted in high prices. 

Truck Crops. Production of truck 
crops has increased faster than con 
sumptive demand. However, the in 
creased production is evidence of profit- 
able returns at least in favorably situ 
ated sections and for certain crops. 
Additional acreage should be added 
only after careful study of accessible 
markets. 
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Cabbage. Producers of early cab- 
page should be in a favorable market 
position, at least during the opening 
months of the season. There is danger 
that present high prices will induce 
growers in the late cabbage states to in- 
erease their acreage. 

Onions. The total acreage of onions 
in late states cannot be increased ap- 
preciably without the probability of a 
crop too large to be marketed at satis- 
factory prices. Acreage in Indiana and 
Ohio was sharply cut last year by freez- 
ing. If growers in these two states 
plant the same acreage this year as they 
did originally in 1925 and if those in 
other producing states do likewise, the 
total production will be about 5 per cent 
above that of 1922, a year of extremely 
low prices. 


SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS 
ORGANIZE COMMERCE BODY 


By E. R. Heaton 


Vice President, First Loan and Trust Co., 
Yankton, South Dakota. 


N January 25 and 26, a group of 
the leading citizens of South Da- 
kota met at Huron and organized the 
South Dakota State Chamber of Com- 
meree. Delegates from all of the largest 
cities of the state were present, and in 
all 21 towns were represented. It was 
the most enthusiastic meeting of bank- 
ers, business-men and heads of organiza- 
tions ever held in South Dakota. 

The purpose of the organization is: 

First: To enlist the interest of or- 
ganizations and individuals in the prob- 
lem of state development and welfare. 

Second: To furnish means of ob- 
taining an authoritative expression of 
opinion on matters of state-wide inter- 
est, and afford a medium through which 
individuals or organizations, or both, 
may co-operate for definite ends. 

Third: To encourage trade and com- 
mercial intercourse within the state, 
foster a spirit of co-operation between 
commercial manufacturing, trade, agri- 
culture, and other civie and business en- 
terprises, increase their efficiency and 
extend their usefulness. 

Fourth: To secure concerted action 
in advancing the prosperity of the state, 
to federate all trade groups and to ob- 
tain a large representative membership 
for concerted action, and above all else, 
to seeure uniformity and equity in busi- 
hess usages and laws. 

To do these things, it is planned to 
provide the proper facilities for the con- 
sideration and concentration of opinion 
upon questions affecting the financial, 
commercial, civic and industrial inter- 
ests. . 

The greatest advantage seen in such 
a state association is its ability to prop- 
erly advertise the state. Headquarters 
will be established at Pierre, the capi- 
tol, where a bureau of research will be 
established to investigate any matters 
pertaining to, or affecting the financial, 


LEADERSHIP 


Leadership in methods, 


means leadership in 
business. In facilities and 
accomplishments this 
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the requirements of busi- 
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commercial, or agricultural interests of 
the state. 

A department of immigration will be 
established, whereby we will endeavor 
to sell the state to the outside world, and 
explain and advertise the wonderful op- 
portunities for development of the in- 
dustrial, commercial and agricultural in- 
terests. We realize, however, that agri- 
culture is our greatest industry, and that 
there can be no permanent prosperity 
throughout the state, except through the 
wise co-operation with the farmer. We 
have also many other undeveloped re- 
sourees that should attract industry, 
such as the largest gold mine in the 
world, and unlimited cement deposits. 


Bankers of the nation, as well as 
bankers of South Dakota, are interested 
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in any organization that is builded upon 
safe and sane principles, one that will 
encourage business, and not drive it 
from its doors. 


And we believe that an effective 


medium has been found in the South 
Dakota Chamber of Commerce. 
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UNCLE SAM HELPS TO REDUCE THE 


FARMERS’ FEED BILL | 


How Government studies and demonstrations, in- 


spection 


service and 


publication of booklets 


help in controlling this important expense item 


EEDSTUFFS represent the second 
largest item of expense in the 
farmer’s budget. It is exceeded only 
by labor. The national feed bill totals 
approximately a billion dollars annu- 
ally. More efficient production, market- 
ing, buying and utilization of feed 
would put millions of dollars in the 
farmers’ pockets. To assist in such 
economies has been one of the aims of 
the Department of Agriculture for sev- 
eral years and the straits of the stock- 
men following the World War increased 
these efforts. Farmers are both heavy 
producers and heavy users of feed so 
such studies aid farmers at each end of 
the line and benefit others in addition. 
Basic to all improvement, the Depart- 
ment found, was a clearer knowledge 
by all parties of existing methods of 
marketing mill feeds. Competition in 
the feed industry made it impracticable 
to publish thorough information con- 
cerning all phases, since about one-third 
of all grains that are milled constitute 
offal used as feeds, and thousands of 
little country grist mills are producing 
feedstuffs. In addition to the cereal 
millfeeds, millions of tons of oil meals 
and animal and fish by-products are 
produced annually. Besides these by- 
products of oil mills and packing house 
plants, those from beet sugar refineries, 
distilleries, breweries and other manu- 
facturing plants are used as feed. 


By C. B. SHERMAN 


Methods of marketing and handling 
wheat mill feeds constituted the first 
phase studied and published, including 
the development of the industry, produe- 
tion and prices in every section of the 
country, trade rules, business practices, 
methods of distribution, regulation of 
the industry through State and Federal 
laws and the needs of the trade. 

Hay is usually the second agricultural 
crop of the United States in farm value, 
but in former years it received less at- 
tention in regard to standardization and 
marketing methods than other major 
crops. Until recent years, no 
certed efforts had been made by Federal 
and State organizations to improve hay 
marketing methods. As a result the na- 
tional trade in hay was in a chaotic con- 
dition. 

The usual basie study was made of 
hay marketing methods as they existed 
and a series of popular bulletins was 
published describing methods of market- 
ing hay at country points and at termi- 
nal markets, of weighing hay, of in- 
specting and grading hay as then praec- 
ticed. With the descriptions, sugges- 
tions were made for improvements all 
along the line. 

A further step toward correcting 
this trouble was taken when the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture published recom- 


con- 


mended United States standards for 
timothy and clover hay in January, 
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1923. After a year of use, and public 
hearings at which suggested changes 
were considered these standards were re- 
vised in 1924. 

Following the recommendation of 
these standards, a demand arose in the 
western, northwestern, southwestern and 
southern states for standard grades for 
alfalfa hay, prairie hay and Johnson 
hay. Studies were made looking toward 
the establishment of standards for these 
kinds of hay and the resulting tentative 
government standards were submitted 
in 1925, at 23 public hearings held in 
all the important hay markets and pro- 
ducing regions of the country. These 
standards were revised slightly to in- 
corporate a few constructive suggestions 
made by those who attended the hear- 
ings on the Pacifie Coast, Kansas City, 
and at Lansing, and were published as 
United States standards effective July 
1, 1925. 

Hay inspection service has been or- 
ganized by the Department and has ex- 
tended rapidly. Inspectors are licensed 
under co-operative agreements with 
states, trade organizations and shippers’ 
associations. The Department of Agri- 
culture receives a percentage of the fees 
collected for the inspector’s services 
which may eventually reimburse it for 
all expense incurred. The inspectors 
are trained in hay grading schools con- 
ducted by specialists of the Department 
of Agriculture. Several have been held 
at Washington and others have been 
held at Kansas City, Phoenix, Arizona, 
Auburn, Alabama, and Lincoln, Ne 
braska. One is planned for Corvallis, 
Oregon. In addition to the licensed in- 
spectors, these schools have been at- 
tended by a number of men from state 
agricultural colleges, state departments 
of agriculture, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the United States 
Army and by several large shippers, all 
of whom wish to familiarize themselves 
with the Federal grades. A captain in 
the Cuban army attended one school. 


The United States standards for tim- 
othy and clover hay have been adopted 
by the Federal Specifications Board. 
Their use is required for all purchases 
of hay by the various departments and 
independent establishments of the Gov- 
ernment. It is expected that the Fed- 
eral Specifications Board also will adopt 
the new standards for alfalfa, prairie 
and Johnson hays in the near future. 
The Army Veterinary Corps officers 
realize that thousands of dollars can be 
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saved the army by the use and applica- 
tion of the new standardized grades. 

By agreement between the War De- 
partment and the Department of Agri- 
culture, hay grading has been included 
as a part of the regular course of study 
for the Army Veterinary School. The 
officer classes at that school now are 
given 89 hours’ training in hay inspec- 
tion each year at the hay standardiza- 
tion laboratory of the Department of 
Agriculture. Officers of the Veterinary 
Corps who complete this course satis- 
factorily are licensed as Federal hay 
inspectors. 

Further efforts to reduce the farmer’s 
feed bill consist of studits and demon- 
strations in possible economies in feed- 
ing. The cost of production studies of 
the department have contributed much 
to this phase of the question. For in- 
stance, on more than a hundred ranches 
in Colorado and Texas cost records of 
eattle production have been kept under 
supervision of the department. These 
records are supplemented by corn belt 
feeding costs covering more than 500 
droves of western-grown cattle each 
year. Cost records are obtained regard- 
ing the cattle that are brought to the 
grass pastures of Kansas until the cattle 
are shipped to market. Thus these 
figures cover many phases of cattle feed- 
ing and fattening from the ranches of 
the west, through the feed lots of the 
corn belt, to the stockyards and slaugh- 
ter pens. Comparisons are made be- 
tween costs of grazing on forest preserves 
and costs of using fenced pastures. 

These figures are analyzed for live- 
stock producers as rapidly as they are 
available in order that the producers 
may be helped to determine just the com- 
binations of feed, labor, equipment, ete., 
that will give them the least cost and 
the largest net return. Moreover, each 
farmer co-operating in these studies has 
been supplied with reports that show 
the cost for his own cattle together with 
facts and figures that represent good 
standards of cost in his locality. Natu- 
rally the investigations disclosed the 
greatest variation in the efficiency with 
which feeds are used, showing that one 
important way to reduce many of the 
feed bills is to make a given amount of 
feed go much further in the way of re- 
sults. 


GRAIN MARKET COMMITTEE 
CONFERS WITH JARDINE 


Members of the business conduct com- 
mittees of the grain markets at Chicago, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Duluth, Mil- 
Waukee, and St. Louis conferred with 
Seeretary of Agriculture Jardine on 
January 18, upon his invitation to dis- 
cuss the work of these newly constituted 
agencies. These committees were re- 
cently set up with his approval. They 
are charged with the duty and authority 
of preventing manipulation of prices 
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The life history of Swift & Company’s oper- 
ations is thus briefly summarized. 


The chemical laboratory and the constant . 
search for improved methods have reduced 
waste to a minimum. They have also. en- 
abled us to improve greatly the quality of 


your meat. 


Thrift and conservative policies have 
made it possible to pay dividends without 
interruption for 40 years, although our profits 
have averaged only a fraction of a cent per 


pound of product. 


Swift & Company thrift has benefited 
others beside Swift shareholders. A portion 
of the gains resulting from thrift is passed 
along to the producers of live stock and to the . 
consumers of meat. Competition sees to that. 


Swift & Company 


as provided for in the Grain Futures 
Act and have supervision over the busi- 
ness conduct of members of the various 
exchanges. 

Considerable progress in the work 
of the committees was reported at the 
conference and Secretary Jardine of- 
fered a number of suggestions as well 
as extending the co-operation of the 
Grain Futures Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture. He also 
expressed himself as pleased with the 
manner in which the committees are 
operating. 


H. L. Swenson, cashier of the First 
National Bank of Elkader, Iowa, was 
elected president of the Clayton County 
Bankers Association at its annual meet- 





ing held at Elkader. Other officers 
elected as this meeting are: Harold J. 
Kriebs, vice president; H. J. Wirkler, 
treasurer, and Keither Daubenberger, 
secretary. 


R. C. King and C. H. Eckery of 
Lineoln, Nebraska have bought the in- 
terests of Joseph Dwerlkotte, president 
of the Citizens State Bank of Marys- 
ville, Kansas. Mr. King is the new 
president and Mr. Eckery is cashier. 


Frank O. Watts, president of the 
First National Bank in St. Louis, was 
elected a director of the Missouri State 
Life Insurance Company at a meeting of 
the company’s board of directors re- 
cently. 
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COOPERATIVE MARKETING 
SHOWS CONTINUED GROWTH 


There are now more than 12,000 ac- 
tive farmers’ business organizations in 
the United States, the Department of 
Agriculture estimates on the basis of a 
recent. survey. This number is more 
than twice that in 1915, when the first 
nation-wide survey of co-operative as- 
sociations was made by the department. 

The associations include those selling 
farm products, buying farm supplies, 
operating creameries, cheese factories, 
canning plants, grain elevators, stock- 
yards, warehouses, or rendering one or 
more of the essential services connected 
with the conduet of farmers’ enterprises. 
The figures do not include farmers’ co- 
operative banks, credit associations, nor 
insurance companies. 

Fifty-four of the associations listed 
are federations with local units; 49 are 
sales agencies operating in central mar- 
kets; 35 are bargaining associations, 
and 98 are large-scale organizations of 
the centralized type. Of the total num- 
ber of associations listed by the depart- 
ment, 3,325 are primarily engaged in 


marketing grain, 2,197 handle dairy 
products, 1,770 ship livestock, 1,250 
market fruits and vegetables; 121 per- 


form various functions in the marketing 
of cotton, 91 marketing wool, 71 in 
marketing poultry or poultry products, 
and 24 in marketing tobacco. 

More than 70 per cent of all the as- 
sociations are in the 12 North Central 
States. Approximately six per cent are 
in the three Pacific Coast States, and 
less than three per cent in the six New 
England States. The largest number of 


associations reporting from any one 
state is 1,383 from Minnesota. Iowa 


is credited with 1,094 associations, Wis- 
consin, 1,092, and Illinois, 822. Mis- 
souri has 537 associations; Nebraska, 
488; Kansas, 466; California, 350 and 
New York, 286. 

The grain marketing associations are 
largely in the 12 North Central States, 
as are also the greater number of the 


livestock shipping associations. The 
organizations engaged in marketing 


dairy products are scattered through the 
country with a fair percentage of the 
total number in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 
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HOG INDUSTRY IN GOOD 
CONDITION 


OW corn prices and relatively high 
hog prices have put the swine in- 
dustry “on strong ground,” says the De- 
partment of Agriculture in its February 
report on the farm situation. 
“Last year,’ the department says, 


“9,713,398,200 pounds of hogs were 
2 ‘ 
slaughtered under Federal inspection, 


7 Oo 


for which the buyers paid $1,147,528,- 


876. The smallest hog crop in four 
vears thus brought considerably the 
highest cash return in four years. Two 


billion fewer pounds last year sold for 
$200,000,000 more than in 1924.” 

“Furthermore,” the department adds, 
“foreign buyers spent just about their 
average amount of money, $224,000,000, 
last year for our pork products, al- 
though this amount did not buy as much 
pork. With production on a moderate 
basis, consumption and export demand 
holding up well, and a favorable spread 
between hog and corn prices, the swine 
industry is at present.on strong ground.” 

“A year ago,” the department points 
out, “corn had a unit purchasing power 
of 117 per cent of the pre-war level 
with hogs similarly at 71 and beef cattle 
at 58. Now the corn index has dropped 
to 69 while hogs have risen to 91 and 
beef cattle to 75. Feed has become rela- 
tively cheap while the animals have be- 
come well worth feeding. In short, live- 
stock production has been geared down 
toward levels of normal stability once 
more.” 

“Looking back over a five-year period, 
the beef cattle industry,” says the de- 
partment, “has made a skillful read- 
justment in production. It has kept its 
producing plant fairly up to par, mean- 
while curtailing its finished product, 
steers. The new census shows a fraction 
of one per cent increase in total beef 
cattle since 1920, but a 25 per cent re- 
duction in steers. The number of dairy 
animals in the east has been reduced, 
though the opposite has been true in 
certain western butter and cheese terri- 
tory. 

“The census shows 17 per cent de- 
crease in total dairy cattle, including a 
10 per cent decrease in cows, 19 per 
cent decrease in yearling heifers and 
37 per cent decrease in calves since 
1920, though some authorities consider 
these reductions more apparent than 
real.” 

The purchasing power of farm pro- 
ducts is placed at 87 for December, the 
same as in the preceding two months. 
The average for the year 1925 was 89, 
the department says, compared with an 
average of 83 for the year 1924. The 
five-year period 1909-1914 is used as a 
base of 100 in these indices. 


H. E. Dillard has resigned as cashier 
of the Dilley State Bank, Dilley, Texas, 
and has been succeeded by S. M. Crutch- 
field of Pearsall. 
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BOOSTING BETTER FARMING 
WITH THE ALFALFA CLUB 
(Continued from page 29) 
filled. Sauk Centre won thousands of 

dollars in good will. 

The fact that increased acreage in al- 
falfa is proving helpful to the local 
merchants and business men as well as 
to the farmer was emphasized by F. W, 
Sprague, vice president of the First 
National Bank, who said, “The club has 
been very successful and a great boon 
to this section. There is no question 
but that there has been an indirect bene- 
fit to every business concern in Sauk 
Centre.” 

The alfalfa club at its headquarters 
tested soil brought in by farmers who 
were not sure whether they could grow 
this hay or not. A simple test with 
litmus paper quickly showed the acid 
soil, and those that were sweet. The 
club made arrangements to furnish seed 
to those who pledged to plant alfalfa 
on their farms and arrangements were 
also made for inoculating material to 
insure a successful stand the first year. 


In this connection it is well to em- 
phasize that anyone boosting a project 
like this should see to it that nothing 
but the best of seed is used. Northern 
grown Grimm of known origin has 
proved to be most hardy. This variety 
does not have a tap-root. Its roots 
spread out and freezing and thawing 
does not injure it. The varieties with 
tap roots are readily killed during the 
winter in severe climates. When the 
coil freezes, it heaves. When it thaws, 
it drops back and leaves the roots ex- 
posed. The next freeze then kills the 
roots entirely. The roots of Grimm al- 
falfa spread out so that they move up 
and down with the heaving of the soil 
and do not freeze. 


The suecess of the Sauk Centre club 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that 
whenever farmers followed the diree- 
tions given them by the Institute and 
used the seed recommended, they always 
had suecess. The best seed is always 
the cheapest. It takes such a few 
pounds of seed per acre that a few cents 
more per pound means nothing at all 
when you get a variety that will not 
winter kill in place of one that will. 

In helping with similar work in other 
localities, the Institute has found that 
there are some places where alfalfa can- 
not be grown, and in these places, it 
has suggested some other legume that 
will both increase income and improve 
the fertility of the soil. In some cases, 
the club formed is a “10,000-Acre Soy- 
bean Club.” 

The opportunities in this line of work 
are almost limitless. The success of the 
“Sauk Centre 10,000-Acre Alfalfa Club” 
demonstrates that banking and business 
interests ean help farmers increase their 
factory output and create additional 
wealth for the community. 
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There are approximately 200,000 nor- 
mal changes in the banking business 
throughout the United States every 
six months—new banks, mergers, 
close-outs, new officers, capital in- 
creases, growth of deposits, and loans. 


Every one of thesechanges is recorded 
promptly in the semi-annual edition 
of the RAND MSNALLY Bankers 
Directory (Blue Book) by meansof the 
most complete checking and bank 
classification system ever developed. 








200,000 


corrections 
every SIX . 
months 


keep it safe. 
for your use 


This is why the latest edition is an 
authority for consultation in all 
banking transactions. Bankers and 
all those who must have full, accu- 
rate banking information at their 
instant disposal have relied upon 
this Blue Book since it was first pub- 
lished in 1871. They knowthatit and 
the other Rand M¢Nally banking 
publications blanket the financial 
field and present a complete serv- 
ice for every bank need. 


Rand M¢Nally Banking Publications: 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
KEY TO THE A. B. A. NUMERICAL 
TRANSIT SYSTEM 


THE BANKERS SERVICE BULLETIN 
THE BANKERS SERVICE GUIDE 
BANKING AND BUSINESS ETHICS 


MAPS FOR BANKERS 





536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World, Established 1856 


Official Numbering Agent, American Bankers Association 
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STARTLING sentence leaped at 

me the other day out of the pages 
of a financial publication. “To satisfy 
the needs of John Doe, American, in 
1925,” it read, “required by far the 
largest year’s production and commerce 
that any single country in the world has 
ever known.” 

John Doe’s wages we know, now buy 
more than he could ever before afford 
—23 per cent more than ten years ago. 
The writer cited only a few of the new 
records established last year, and they 
are many. More automobiles, 
finished steel, more crude oil, more elee- 
tric lamps (four times as many as in 
1918) more silk—a third more than in 
1924—and perhaps most remarkable of 
all, every month since last March has 
seen a larger volume of building con- 
struction than any corresponding month 
in history. 

And the end is not yet. The early 
months of 1926 are almost certain to 
see new high records in some lines. We 
are mounting the crest of a splendid 
wave of prosperity. 

During the past six or seven years 
we have been developing an extensive 
survey of business data, more inten- 
sively than ever before. Statisticians 
and economists have been developing 
the art of analysis, and more particu- 
larly the art of graphic representations 
of their findings almost more in the 
last five years than in the previous cen- 
tury. 

To be sure our economist doctors do 
not all agree in their reading of the 
charts and their inferences from them, 
and it must be admitted that the statis- 
tical data are not yet complete enough, 
nor available promptly enough, to be a 
sure chart for troublous seas. But one 
old conculsion has been confirmed and 
emphasized—the conclusion which Pro- 
fessor Arbuthnot of Western Reserve 
University has put in graphic words— 
that “prosperity and depression are 
both excesses,” that “prosperity is a 
condition of over-stimulation, not of 
sound business,” and that “if a man is 
intoxicated the night before, he will be 
unhappy the morning after.” 

Undoubtedly, we shall go much higher 
on the present wave of prosperity. 
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HELPING TO SMOOTH 
THE BUSINESS CURVE 


Material progress is being made by econ- 
omists in bringing together data to aid in 
reducing violent fluctuations in business 


By EDWIN BAXTER 


Vice President, The Cleveland Trust Company 


There is at least a strong possibility 
that we may go so high that the drop 
will be again, to say the least, unpleas- 
ant. We are almost at the stage when 
“business that temperate 
counselors are regarded as pessimists,” 
to quote Dr. Arbuthnot again. Speak- 
ing four years ago, he said, “Now when 
we are so distressed as the result of our 
recent economic intoxication, we ought 
to sign the pledge never to indulge to 
such success again, and post it where 
it would always be in sight.” 

From a banker’s point of view there 
are many straws to show that the wind 
begins to blow strong in the direction 
of expansion, development, “striking 
while the iron is hot,” and “taking ad- 
vantage of the favoring breeze.” These 
are generally reliable maxims; the best 
time to sell is when people want to buy 
and it is a hard saying that one should 
try to curtail sales at a time when the 
demand seems strongest. 

But it is not hard to remember that 
five years ago many a manufacturer 
vielded to the temptation to double his 
plant and equipment to supply an ap- 
parently sure demand that somehow 
utterly collapsed. It is not hard to re- 
member the pains, and even the fatali- 
ties, that resulted in many cases. If 
Cleveland, for example, has been slip- 
ping industrially in the past few years, 
as so many solicitous citizens fear, its 
retarded progress is more attributable 
to the unbridled optimism of six years 
ago, over-riding cold judgment and tem- 
perate counsels, than to any other one 
cause. 

Nevertheless, there is reason to hope 
that more of our captains of industry 
will use reasonable restraint in 1926 
than did so in 1919. Certainly the num- 
ber ot business executives who are 
studying the charts and graphs of our 
business statisticians and economists is 
far greater than it was in those days. 
Certainly the number of statisticians 
who are also economists has increased, 
and certainly the statisticians and eco- 
nomists have learned to draw reliable 
conclusions more surely. 

As in any rapidly developing art or 
science, there is great opportunity for 
quacks and pseudo-scientists, and some 
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such have seized the opportunity. 
Even the soundest among the real ones 
may be occasionally led off on a false 
trail. But there is accumulating a large 
amount of carefully sifted data, and a 
rapidly growing knowledge of how to 
interpret and apply the data. It is a 
really great art to interpret it so that 
the hard-headed practical man of busi- 
ness, whose time is fearfully limited and 
terribly in demand, can understand it 
and apply it. The degree to which this 
art has been mastered may be indicated 
by the height of the peak of 1926 and 
the depth of the depression that will 
follow, perhaps in 1927. 

It is well known that the Federal Re- 
serve System, unless it is killed or 
crippled by polities, gives every promise 
of continuing to keep us free from any 
danger of recurrence of the purely 
financial panic. The degree to which 
the financial curve has been flattened 
out is amazing. That this has had, and 
will continue to have, some effect on 
the business curve is undeniable. But 
the Federal Reserve System, even though 
it had full control of discount rates in- 
stead of the limited influence it has on 
them, could not entirely regulate busi- 
ness peaks and depressions. 

The effect of bank credits on the busi- 
ness curve is well summarized in a re 
cent study by Professors Vanderblue 
and Crum of the Harvard School of 
Business Administration, as follows: 

“During the depression phase of the 
cycle, while commodity prices are low, 
and industrial and commercial activi- 
ties are slack, bank loans are declining 
and reserves are mounting; in the later 
stages of the depression phase an abun- 
dance of bank eredit is available to 
finance reviving business and new e2- 
terprises, and the rate of interest is 
attractive to borrowers. As_ business 
expands and moves out of the trough of 
depression into the improvement phase, 
bank loans increase in volume; and an 
expansion of loans is accompanied by 
rising deposits. 

“The progress of business improve- 
ment earries industrial and trade ac 
tivities into the prosperity phase, 
marked by productive operations on 4 
scale at or approaching capacity, 
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sharply rising commodity prices, heavy 
speculative commitments on commodi- 
ties, and large orders for future delivery 
of equipment. This phase of the cycle 
witnesses continuing expansion in bank 
loans, featured by a slackening in the 
coneurrent rise of deposits. 

“In the later stages of this phase, 
bank reserves are drawn down, credit 
becomes scarce, and the rate of interest 
advances briskly. If the pace of busi- 
ness is maintained in the face of these 
warnings, a eredit stringency develops, 
financial erisis occurs, loans are called 
or their renewal is refused, the enforced 
abandonment of speculative commit- 
ments precipitates a collapse of com- 
modity prices, business activities are 
discontinued or sharply curtailed, and 
the economie system enters upon a new 
depression phase. 

“If the pace of business in the pros- 
perity phase slackens before the actual 
development of credit stringency, the 
prosperity phase may shade into de- 
pression—or mild recession—without 
any of the abrupt manifestations of a 
erisis. Whether or not a crisis occurs, 
the decline of business activity to de- 
pression levels leads to a commencement 
and repetition of those phases of the 
eredit cycle already described. 

“Tt should not be inferred that flue- 
tuating credit conditions constitute the 
sole and sufficient cause of cyclical 
movements in business. The credit 
supply is but one of the forces which 
operate to produce the business cyele, 
and it may fairly be doubted whether 
cheap credit alone can lift business out 
of depression. Nor is the decline of 
business activity from prosperity in- 
variably due to limitations in credit 
supply; but such limitations—although 
they may not actually take the form of 
a pronounced credit stringeney—un- 
doubtedly contribute to the curtailment 
of activity.” 

A factor which is distorting unques- 
tionably the curves of the financial and 
business cycles is our immense gold 
supply, which continues to be aug- 
mented by the payment of foreign debts 
in gold—the volume of imports being 
insufficient to make up all the amounts 
due. Without going deeply into con- 
troversial political economics, we can 
safely assume that this factor has helped 
to produce the great volume of recent 
speculation, and may again produce such 
a result at a time when otherwise the 
Wall Street market curve would nor- 
mally trend in another direction. The 
wealth (temporary or permanent) ac- 
quired by some in such speculation 
waves is a great stimulus to some types 
of industry whose products belong 
partly or wholly in the luxury class; 
and in other ways this stock-market 
situation may affect the business curve. 

Col. Ayres, in an informal conversa- 
tion the other day intimated that per- 
haps the greatest hope of flattening the 
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business curve in the near future might 
consist in two major influences—pub- 
licity and selfishness. The United 
States Steel Corporation now makes 
publie at the close of each month its 
volume of production and its volume of 
unfilled orders. It also makes public 
at frequent intervals its number of em- 
pioyes and total wages paid, and also 
its net earnings. If we had similar data 
currently from nonth to month, ffom 
even a score of large industries, it is 
hard to-see how any sane business ex- 
ecutive could make the blunders that 
were made five years ago, when every- 
body believed that the stocks of wanted 
goods were inadequate and the demand 
insatiable, at a time when almost the 
exact contrary was the ease. 

The tendepey toward such publicity 
is happily believed to be increasing, and 
the virtue of secretiveness is more and 
more in question. There has been en- 
couragement for the open and public 
interchange of such information in re- 
cent decisions of the Supreme Court, 
particularly in the famous “Maple 
Flooring Case” decided last year. I 
quote from a _ recent comment by 
Franklin D. Jones, attorney for Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“The functioning of the competitive 
system would be greatly improved were 
every buyer and seller accurately ap- 
prized of conditions affecting supply 
and demand. 

“Tf information as to the productive 
capacity of our different industries, 
combined with the annual consumption 
of the products they produce, is widely 
disseminated, it ought to result in sub- 
stantial publie benefit. In the first place 
if would tend to retard overeonstrue- 
tion and the waste of capital. Bankers 
supplied with such information would 
hesitate to finance such ventures. A more 
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steady production would certainly seem 
in the public interest, and certainly 
wide fluctuations in prices do not en- 
ecurage normal, healthy trade. In one 
country after another it has been shown 
that when they become too violent they 
paralyze business and force in the 
speculator to assume the risks, at a 
heavy cost to the public. 

“Give to the individual manufacturer 
information as to eurrent production, 
stocks on hand, current orders, unfilled 
orders and current shipments; and, act- 
ing individually, he would curtail ‘his 
production when there was obviously an 
oversupply in the industry threatening 
to foree prices below cost of production 
or inerease his production when stocks 
are becoming scanty. 

“The Supreme Court, in its decisions, 
recognizes these facts. In the Maple 
Flooring case it says: “Knowledge of 
the supplies of available merchandise 
tends to prevent overproduction and to 
avoid the economie disturbances pro- 
duced by business crises resylting from 
overproduction.” 

The other ingredient of Col. Ayres’ 
perscription is selfishness—but it must 
be enlightened selfishness. With such 
information as is increasingly available, 
and the application of ordinary intelli- 
gence, we might all of us, as consumers, 
postpone our purchases of non-essen- 
tials at the times when market prices 
are unreasonably high, and we might 
anticipate our wants when there are 
sacrifice sales. Some _ short-sighted 
business men might deery such policy 
and call it hard names. Many conscien- 
tious persons (in spite of the assump- 
tion that modern business men lack con- 
science) have deliberately refrained from 
buying at sacrifice prices, because they 
feared they would injure the sellers. 
Precisely the opposite would be the case. 
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It is most essential that the shelves be 
cleared of surplus merchandise when 
the market is flooded, and only such a 
major operation will sometimes save the 
business patient. A checking of buy- 
ing when the price-wave approaches the 
crest would temper the worst of the 
break. 

With all these hopeful possibilities, 
I believe we may look forward to a very 
gradual moderation of our periodic 
sprees of prosperity, as well as the 
worst pains of the inevitable conse- 
quences. Remembering, however, what 
the psychologists tell us of the nature of 
man to act upon emotion and find the 
reasons for his actions afterwards, and 
remembering that the sales schools tell 
us that even the business man’s actions 
are always the result of emotion rather 
than of cold logic, I fear that we need 
not expect this year the millennium that 
would be characterized by a smoothly 
rising and moderate business curve. 


BANK DUTIES IN CONDUCT 
OF AGENCY ACCOUNTS 
(Continued from page 23) 
cover on the overdrafts. This action 
was, of course, based on the contention 
that the defendant firm was liable for 
the acts of its agent, Coggins, in draw- 
ing upon the proceeds of the drafts. 
This then raised the issue of just what 
authority the agency of Coggins carried 
with it, and whether or not the powers 
granted thereunder justified the bank in 

treating the account as it did. 

Upon the trial of the case the bank 
showed that in 1921, when Coggins 
opened the account, he presented a card 
with his firm’s name upon it, and his 
own name as representative; that when 
Coggins returned to Pittsburgh at the 
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close of the cantaloupe season in 1921, 
the bank received a letter signed, “ Ander- 
son Johnston & Branch” in which it was 
thanked for its courtesies to Coggins. 
The evidence showed that Coggins dic- 
tated this letter, but did not show who 
signed it. 

There was no evidence, it appears, that 
Anderson, Johnston & Branch ever had 
notice that the bank was treating the 
drafts deposited by Coggins as cash. 
In fact, it seems the bank did not in- 
troduce any testimony that even showed 
authority from Anderson, Johnston & 
Branch to Coggins to open a bank aec- 
count with it. In addition, Anderson, 
of the firm of Anderson, Johnston & 
Branch, testified that he had no knowl- 
edge of the bank account opened by 
Coggins; that the latter was not author- 
ized to obtain eredit on the firm’s be- 
half. Even Coggins himself did not say 
that his firm authorized him to open a 
bank account for it. 

On the facts as they have been out- 
lined, however, the trial court permitted 
the question of agency to go to the jury, 
and the latter returned a verdict in 
favor of the bank. From judgment on 
this an appeal was taken to the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, and here 
in reviewing the record the court, in 
part, said: 

“The trial judge in the course of his 
charge, stated to the jury that there 
was no testimony in the ease which di- 
rectly shows that the arrangement which 
Coggins made with the bank that he might 
deposit the drafts as cash was conveyed 
to Anderson, Johnston & Branch. Our 
examination of the record convinces us 
that there was no such information con- 
veyed to them, either directly or indi- 
rectly. 


“Anderson testified that the extent of 
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Coggins’ agency at any time was to pur. 
chase cantaloupes for them (that he did 
not have even that authority in 1923); 
that they did not authorize him to open 
a- bank account in behalf of the firm; 
that he did not have any knowledge of 
the existence of the bank account; that 
they did not authorize Coggins to ob- 
tain eredit on their behalf;*** Coggins 
himself testified that he went to Rocky 
Ford as the representative of Anderson, 
Johnston & Branch to buy cantaloupes. 
He did not say that they authorized him 
to open a bank account for them.” 

Following the above review of the 
facts of record, the court directed its 
attention to the question of whether or 
not they constituted sufficient proof of 
the authority of the agent, Coggins, to 
render his principal liable to the bank 
for his acts. In this connection it was, 
among other things, said: 

“Before establishing a course of deal- 
ings with Coggins which enabled him 
to check against the unaccepted drafts, 
it would have been an easy thing for the 
bank to have written his principals and 
obtained their approval of this course, 
but the bank did not do so. One deal- 
ing with an agent must exercise reason- 
able prudence.*** Here we have a case 
in which the bank, dealing with the 
agent, made no inquiry of his principa) 
at all. This, under the circumstances, 
was not acting with ordinary prudence. 


“Boiled down to its essentials, we 
have the situation of a bank, located in 
Colorado, being permitted to recover from 
merchants in Pittsburgh the amount of 
overdrafts made by agent, without any 
showing that the authority of the agent 
extended beyond that of a mere pur- 
chaser for his principals’ account. More 
would have to be shown than this record 
discloses to make his principal liable 
for the agent’s diversion of funds from 
the bank.*** 


“There being no evidence in the case 
which shows any act or conduct on be- 
half of the defendant which made him 
liable for the amount of overdrafts, the 
court below was in error in permitting 
a recovery to be had against him.*** 
The judgment is reversed, and here en- 
tered for the defendant,” 


Open Investment Office 

Watkin W. Kneath and Robert W. 
Leatherbee have opened an office in the 
Atlantic National Bank building, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts, where they will con- 
duct a general investment business 
under the name of Kneath, Leatherbee 
Company. 

Mr. Kneath is a former vice president 
of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, and previous to that was a 
partner of Spencer Trask & Company 
in charge of its Chicago office. 

Mr. Leatherbee has been engaged in 
Manufacturing and farming. He is a 
director of the National Bank of the 
Republie in Chicago. 
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the tendency has been less pronounced 
than might be supposed in view of the 
heavy output. The used ear situation, 
however, continues to be a source of 
some concern. 

“The volume of new business under- 
taken last month was somewhat smaller 
than in December, but was much larger 


THE TREND OF MANUFACTURE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 


Early part of present year witnesses 
high activity in basic industries— 
Downward trend in money rates 


66 A TENDENCY toward moderately 
lower levels of activity has de- 
veloped in several branches of trade and 
industry during the past few weeks,” 
states the February 23, issue of the 
“Guaranty Survey,” published by the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
“This is especially true of retail trade, 
which has been adversely affected by 
extremely unfavorable weather in many 
sections of the country,” the “Survey” 
continues. “The trend of manufacture 
and distribution in general has been 


characterized by a fair degree of sta-_ 


bility, although here also curtailment 
has been reported in some lines. 

“These recessions, however, are due 
at least in part to purely seasonal faec- 
tors, and do not necessarily indicate any 
significant change inthe general situa- 
tion. On the whole, it appears that the 
volume of business is at least as large 
as a year ago, and that confidence with 
Tespect to the near-term outlook is un- 
impaired. 

Basic Industries Continue Active 

“Activity in most of the basic indus- 


tries is still very high, despite the re- 
cessions of the last few weeks. That 
the rate of manufacture was somewhat 
in excess of current orders as indicated 
by the decrease of 150,625 tons during 
the month in unfilled orders on the books 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 
At then end of January, however, opera- 
tions were at a considerably reduced 
rate, and some further curtailment has 
taken place this month. The slowing 
down of schedules has been due in part 
to the abnormally high price of coke re- 
sulting from its popularity as a domes- 
tic fuel substitute. Steel prices, on the 
other hand, have continued to recede 
slowly, further emphasizing the need for 
an adjustment of plant operations to 
current demand. 

“The automobile industry is consid- 
erably more active than ever before at 
this season. The rate of operations 
maintained in the early part of Febru- 
ary indicates that the total output will 
be even larger than that of January. 
While there has been some acecumula- 
tion of stocks in the hands of dealers, 


than the previous seasonal record. 
Prices and Money Rates 

“The general trend of commodity 
prices has been downward sinee the first 
of the year. A moderate downward 
tendency has been visible also in money 
rates, though the decline appears to 
have been checked in the last fortnight. 
In fact, call loan rates have moved up- 
ward, while time loan and commercial 
paper rates have remained firm since 
the beginning of this month, but at a 
level perceptibly below that of the clos- 
ing weeks of 1925. 

“The initial reports of the New York 
Stock Exchange and the Federal Re- 
serve Board on loans to brokers show 
a total volume of credits based on secu- 
rity collateral considerably in excess of 
the advance estimates, although their ex- 
act significance is doubtful in the ab- 
sence of any definite basis of compari- 
son. 

“January’s foreign trade marked a 
resumption of the merchandise import 
balance which has been an intermittent 
feature of trade reports in the last three 
years. The excess of imports in trade 
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was in line with the general tendency 
toward a closer balance of merchandise 
shipments which has been evident since 
1921. It was, however, the only actual 
import surplus of any considerable size 
since the spring of 1923. In July, 1924, 
and again in June of last year, imports 
exceeded exports, but only by a nominal 
amount in each ease. 
The Coal Situation 

“The sudden termination of the strike 
in the anthracite mines removed one of 
the major sources of anxiety respecting 
the immediate future of 
this country. Although the cutting off 
of the supply of hard coal presented 
no serious threat of shortage of indus- 
trial fuel, a total suspension of opera- 
tions in an industry of such magnitude 
could not fail to exert an adverse in- 
fluence in many directions. The strenu- 
ous efforts of business men and others 
in the anthracite area to bring about a 
settlement on any terms the parties to 
the controversy could be induced to ac- 
cept indicated the far-reaching effects 
that inevitably follow industrial paral- 
ysis in any important line. 


business in 


“The terms of the agreement repre 
sent concessions by both sides. In its 
main features, the plan represents as 
constructive a solution of the problem 
as could have been expected. It permits 
a resumption of operations without an 
advance in the costs of mining and with- 
out the objectionable expedient of pub- 
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lie intervention or control. It provides, 
moreover, a method of arbitration in- 
geniously devised to seeure impartiality 
and to make further suspensions within 
the five-year period, if not impossible, 
at least highly improbable. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
increase in the personnel of the board 
of arbitration in the event of a dead- 
lock is optional. In order to effeet such 
an inerease, both members of the origi- 
nal board would have to agree on the 
new appointee or appointees. It is 
reasonable to suppose that the member 
opposing the modifications under dis- 
cussion would vote against the increase, 
thus preventing the adoption of the pro- 
posed change by a majority vote. To 
this extent the plan fails to provide an 
absolute guarantee against the possibil- 
ity of strikes. 

“The suspension of operations in the 
anthracite mines has naturally resulted 
in a sharp inerease in the consumption 
of substitute fuels. Among these the 
most important are the higher grades 
of bituminous coal, including the so- 
called semi-bituminous grades, coke, and 
to some extent the ordinary varieties of 
soft coal. 

“From the standpoint of bituminous 
coal mine operators, this sudden stimu- 
lation of demand is most opportune. 
But in the long run, the anthracite 
strike will undoubtedly prove to have 
had little effect on the situation in the 
soft-coal industry. The old problems of 
over-expansion and high union wage 
seales will have to be confronted anew. 
The conditions of the last six months, 
however, have provided a measure both 
of encouragement and of financial re- 
lief. And some permanent enlargement 
of demand may result from the enforced 
changes in consumers’ habits during the 
strike.” 


A POOR BUY IN BANK 
STOCK 


By M. L. Haywarp 


HE degree of care which the seller 
of corporate securities must ex- 
ercise, in Texas at least, is brought out 
by the recent decision of the Court of 
Appeals of that state in the ease of 
Spencer vs. Womack, reported in 274 
Southwestern Reporter, 175, where the 
evidence shows that Spencer sold 
Womack four shares of bank stock for 
$500. 


“The bank’s in good condition, and 
the stock’s worth $125 a share,” Spencer 
averred. 


“Tf that is the ease, I'll buy,’ Womack 
agreed, paid his money and, in less than 
a month, the bank failed. Womack had 
to pay an assessment of $400, being 100 
per cent of the par value of the stock, 
and promptly sued Spencer in the Texas 
Courts for $900. 


“A false statement as to value aftirmed 
as an existing fact and not as a mere 
expression of an opinion by the person 
making the same is treated as a mis- 
representation of fact, and, when relied 
and acted upon as a fact by the party 
te whom it is made under circumstances 
reasonably entitling him to so treat and 
act upon the same, constitutes action- 
able fraud,” said the Court, in ruling 
in Womack’s favor. 

“The buyer could have ascertained by 
reasonable inquiry what the stock was 
worth,” Spencer contended. 

“The fact that Womack by inquiry 
might have ascertained that the bank 
was in failing condition and the stock 
in fact worthless, does not bar the right 
of action upon such fraud,” said the 
Court on this point. 

“But I made the statement in good 
faith,” was Spencer’s next contention, 
which the Court disposed of in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Nor does the innocence and good 
faith of Spencer in making the mis- 
representation relieve him of liability.” 

“In any ease, I’m not liable for the 
$400 assessment,” Spencer argued, as a 
last resort, but the Court also overruled 
this contention, on the ground that “the 
liability upon the assessment and dam- 
age sustained thereby was the direct 
and proximate result of the fraud prac- 
tised upon Womack, and the special 
damage thus sustained is recoverable,” 
said the Court. 


FINANCIAL TALKS FOR 
WOMEN ARRANGED 


The first of a series of financial talks 
for women arranged by the Home Eco- 
nomies Division of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company was given in the 
bank’s assembly room on February 3, 
by John E. Blunt, Jr., vice president, 
who spoke on the subject, “What is a 
Bank ?” 

Mr. Blunt represented the bank as 
consisting of three different parts; first, 
the bank building and equipment; 
second, what might be termed the finan- 
cial structure, represented by the bank 
statement; and third, the personal or 
human element represented by the di- 
rectors, officers, and employes. 


Speakers scheduled for some of the 
later meetings in the series include Mrs. 
Mabel G. Reinecke, collector of internal 
revenue at Chicago, who will discuss 
“Problems of Income Tax,” and Miss 
Helen M. Bennett, managing director of 
the Woman’s World’s Fair, who will 
speak on “The Practical Value of a 
Cash Reserve.” 


At the meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Franklin Trust Company in 
Philadelphia on February 3, Paul A. 
Dorn and R. W. Mercer were elected 
assistant treasurers. 
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SOUT 


Can You Remember 


"Way Back When... 


MERCHANT bought space in “the paper” because 

his friend Bill Smith was the publisher, and Bill 

said his paper was read by “nine out of every ten families 

intown”? Purely a friendly transaction with no thought 

of whether Bill’s statement was open to question or his 
judgment in error. 


Today the merchant wants to know what returns the 
publication will give as an advertising medium. Compe- 
tition has forced him to buy space as he buys potatoes or 
sugar—not because the seller is a friend of his, but be- 
cause he knows he will get the full quantity that is paid 
for, and that the expenditure will bring profitable results. 


In other words, selecting fhediums for advertising has 
passed from a haphazard procedure to an accurate scien- 
tific process. This has been brought about through 
A. B. C. reports. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was organized eleven 
years ago to provide verified circulation data for the use 
of advertisers. It now has a large force of auditors who 
cover the United States and Canada once a year auditing 
the circulation reports of over 1400 publisher members. 


A. B. C. reports containing full data on all circulation 
questions furnish the only means by which the advertiser 
can be positive that his advertising is reaching the pro- 
spective buyers he desires. 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 
is a member of the A. B. C. 
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DWINNELL HEADS FIRST 
NATIONAL OF BOSTON 








CLIFTON H. DWINNELL 


Clifton H. Dwinnell has been elected 
president of the First National Bank of 
Boston to succeed Daniel G. Wing, who 
becomes chairman of the board. 

Mr. Dwinnell has been engaged in 
banking since 1895, when, upon his 
graduation from Worcester Polytech- 
nic Institute, he entered the employ of 
the International Trust Company. He 
joined the staff of the Shoe and Leather 
National Bank in 1898 and was made 
assistant cashier in 1900. Two consoli- 
dations brought about a final merger 
with the First National Bank and Mr. 
Dwinnell was elected a vice president of 
that institution in 1905. 

Mr. Dwinnell is a member of the 
corporation and finance committee of 
Worcester, Polytechnic Institute, treas- 
urer and trustee of Tufts College, 
trustee of Wellesley College and diree- 
tor in several corporations. 


R. C. Turrentine has been elected vice 
president of the bank of Marionville, 


Mo. 


Registered Mail Envelopes 
HECO ENVELOPE COMPANY 
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JOHN G. LONSDALE 
HE BOOSTS ST. LOUIS AS 
RAILROAD CENTER 


John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, 
has been appointed chairman of a com- 
mittee of St. Louis business men to look 
after the interests of St. Louis in rail- 
road consolidations. The committee was 
appointed following the announcement 
of the Frisco’s purcRase of Rock Island 
control. 


It was stated that “in view of the 
activities with respect to the consolida- 
tion of the southwestern roads in con- 
nection with lines leading to Chicago, 
which will eventually give to that city 
most of the important lines leading into 
the Southwest, it is important that steps 
be taken to bring to St. Louis an exten- 
sion of the northwestern lines now serv- 
ing Chicago, so that at least we will be 
on a reasonable parity with Chicago 
and the Northwest.” 


When the Citizens Savings Bank in 
Washington, D. C. was merged with the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Company 
recently, it was announced that Fernand 
Petit, formerly cashier of the Citizens, 
would become an active vice president 
of the consolidated institution. 

Mr. Petit was connected with the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Company as 
assistant in 1915. He later resigned to 
enter the army and upon his return 
from France, participated in the organ- 
ization of the Citizens Savings Bank. 
He has been with that institution until 
the present time. 

The consolidation will result in the 
Merchants Bank and Trust Company 
becoming one of the largest in Wash- 
ington. 


NEW CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
FOR FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


©P. & A. Photos, Inc. 
1. B. NEWTON 


I. B. Newton, prominent Los Angeles 
banker, was recently appointed federal 
reserve agent and chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Newton, in addition to his bank- 
ing activities, also serves as director 
of several California manufacturing 
concerns. He plans to continue his 
residence in Los Angeles although he 
will establish offices in San Francisco. 


HAWES HONORED BY 
ST. LOUIS ASSOCIATION 


Richard 8. Hawes, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis, 
was made chairman of the St. Louis 
clearing house committee of manage- 
ment at the annual meeting of the St. 
Louis clearing house association held 
January 19. 

Other members elected to serve on 
the committee were: George E. Hoff- 
man, president Merchants Laclede Na- 
tional Bank; H. H. Hopkins, president 
American Trust Company; A. C. F. 
Meuer, president Lafayette South Side 
Bank; and E. B. Pryor, president State 
National Bank. R. R. Tillay was re- 
elected secretary and manager. 
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WESTERN BANKER JOINS 
CURTIS PUBLICATIONS 


When Arthur D. Welton recently gave 
up his eonnection with the Continental 
and Commercial Banks of Chicago to 
join the Curtis publications in Phila- 
delphia, one of the leading figures in 
banking and financial advertising cireles 
returned to an old calling. 

Mr. Welton’s new work will be on the 
editorial staff of the Curtis publications 
which include The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the New York Evening Post, 
the Country Gentleman and the Satur- 
day Evening Post, work for which his 
previous experience well qualifies him as 
he was formerly editor of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He left this position in 
1912 to aid in the development of the 
Federal Reserve System, an undertak- 
ing in which he achieved outstanding 
success, 

Later he became editor of the Journal 
of the American Bankers Association 
and became an active participant in the 
affairs of this organization. In 1919 he 
joined the staff of the Continental and 
Commercial Banks and was placed in 
charge of their advertising and public- 
ity. The advertising of these banks has 
long been outstanding. 


Mr. Welton has also achieved the dis- 
tinction of being a writer of note, for 
his published works range from poetry 
and the drama to economic treatises in 
the Annals of the American Academy 
of Political Science. 


However, M. Welton in addition to 
his duties with the Curtis publications, 
will devote a part of his time to the 
planning and production of financial 
advertising for the Meyer Both Com- 
pany of Chicago, and in this capacity 
his services will be available to bankers 
throughout the country. 


Banks Change Titles 

The following banking institutions 
have changed their titles: The National 
Bank of West Grove, Pennsylvania, to 
The National Bank and Trust Company 
of West Grove; The Mount Kisco Na- 
tional Bank, Mount Kisco, New York, 
to The Mount Kisco National Bank and 
Trust Company; Central National Bank 
Savings and Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to the Central National 
Bank of Cleveland; The First Nationl 
Bank of Hamburg, Pennsylvania, to The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Hamburg; The First National 
Bank of Tuckahoe, New York, to The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Tuckahoe; The First National 
Bank of Ossining, -New York, to The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Ossining; The First National 
Bank of Covington, Kentucky, to The 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Covington; First Utah Na- 
tional Bank of Ogden, Utah, to First 
National Bank of Ogden. 
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HEADS EQUITABLE TRUST 
COMPANY OFFICE 








~» 
GEORGE V. DREW 


George V Drew, assistant vice pres- 
ident of the Equitable Trust Company 
in New York, has been placed in charge 
of the company’s new office at 79 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Mr. Drew is well known in New York 
banking circles and has been associated 
with the Equitable sinee 1903. 


HARDESTY AND PROCHNOW 
RECEIVE PROMOTIONS 


Paul L. Hardesty, assistant cashier of 
the Union Trust Company, Chicago, 
has recently been advanced from the 
managership of the advertising and 
publicity department to new work in 
the commercial banking department. 
Herbert V. Prochnow, who for the past 
three years has been assistant manager, 
sueceeds Mr. Hardesty as manager. 

Mr. Hardesty is well known through- 
out local and national advertising cir- 
cles. He is a director of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association and is chair- 
man of the financial department of the 
Advertising Council of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce. He entered the 
employ of the Union Trust Company 
five years ago, soon after his discharge 
as an officer of the Naval Reserve Corps 
in the World War. He has advanced 
through various positions in the bank, 
having been made a member of the offi- 
cial staff in 1923 and elected assistant 
cashier in May, 1925. 

Before coming to the Union Trust 
Company, Mr. Prochnow was an assist- 
ant professor of business administra- 
tion with’ the University of Indiana. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

F. F. Johnston of Athelstan, Iowa and 
Byron Engle of Sheridan, Missouri are 
now the owners of the Athelstan Bank of 
Athelstan, Iowa, which recently changed 
hands. 
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FRANKLIN SOCIETY 
ELECTS OFFICERS 


At the annual meeting of The Frank- 
lin Society for Home-Building and Sav- 
ings, New York, all directors were re- 
elected. Charles O’Connor Hennessy, 
head of the institution for 38 years, was 
re-elected president, and George L. Bliss, 
vice president. Vernon W. Packard, 
who has been serving as treasurer and 
secretary, was elected treasurer, while 
William J. Dyer was promoted from 
assistant vice president to secretary. 

Franklin H. LaDue was appointed as- 
sistant treasurer, and Alfred N. Marino 
and Elizabeth J. Till were made assist- 
ant secretaries. 


The Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York has announced 
the promotions of Claude V. Allnutt, 
assistant vice president, to vice presi- 
dent; Alfred D. Berry, Oliver C. Wag- 
staff, J. Whitney Richmond, Carl A. 
Miller and Stanley T. Watten, assist- 
ant secretaries, to assistant vice presi- 
dents; and the election of John C. 
Oreutt as a vice presidtnt. 
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Earl D. Bloom, former lieutenant- 
governor of Ohio, was elected president 
of the State Bank of Bowling Green, 
Ohio. Fred W. Uhlman and Philo 
Hankey were elected vice presidents, 
and H. J. Rudolph was elected cashier. 


The three national banks of Urbana, 
Ohio, held their annual election of 
officers recently. Dr. Robert Henderson 
was elected president of the National 
bank of Urbana; W. R. Wilson, Citi- 
zens National Bank, and E. E. Cheney, 
Champaign National Bank. 


Vineent McLane, son of William H. 
Lee, a vice president of the Hennepin 
County Savings Bank, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, recently became assistant 
cashier of the bank following the an- 
nual election. The officers of the bank 
are: William H. Lee, president; 
William F. MeLane, and David P. 
Jones, vice presidents; Roger I. Lee, 
cashier; Henry H. Barber, secretary, 
and Vincent MeLane, assistant cashier. 
Trustees were re-elected. 


ST. LOUIS BANK ELECTIONS 


HE board of directors of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company, at the 
annual general meeting held Wednes- 
day, February 3, elected three new vice 
presidents and an assistant bond officer. 
The new executives are James A. Weaver, 


of goxs mh . 


Dan W. Jones, and J. Gates Williams, 
and Edgar L. Roy is the new assistant 
bond officer. 

Each of the new vice presidents was 
formerly an assistant secretary, though 
their duties have been of an executive 

nature for some time. 


Mr. Weaver has 
worked his way from 
the bottom rung of the 
ladder. Before he 
reached the age of 20, 
he came to St. Louis 
from Hannibal, Mis- 
souri, and after attend- 
ing business _ college, 
entered the trust com- 
pany as a junior clerk. 
His duties consisted of 
balancing pass _ books 
and assisting the book- 
keepers. He was grad- 
ually advanced to posi- 
tions of more impor- 
tance, and assumed the 
responsibility of chief 
clerk. In 1918, he was 
made an assistant see- 
retary, and placed in 
charge of the operation 
of the banking depart- 
ment. His election to 
vice presidency was 
well earned, and was 
enthusiastically received 
by everyone in the or- 
ganization. 


Mr. Jones, who is a son of Breckin- 
ridge Jones, chairman of the board, has 
been connected with the trust company 
since 1914, when he entered as a junior 
clerk following graduation from Centre 
College. During the World War, he was 
an ensign in the U. 8. Navy. Upon re- 
turning to the bank he worked in various 
departments, and was elected assistant 
secretary in 1920. 

J. Gates Williams is one of the best 
known and most liked of the young busi- 
ness men in St. Louis. He is a son of 
the late Eugene F. Williams, one of the 
founders of the Hamilton Brown Shoe 
Company and a director of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company. The new 
vice president was named for one of his 
father’s most intimate business associ- 
ates, the late John W. Gates, steel mag- 
nate. Mr. Williams is a graduate of 
Princeton University, Class of 1918, and 
of the Harvard Law School. During 
the war, he was an ensign in the Navy. 
He entered the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company in 1922 and served in various 
departments. In 1925,-he was elected 
assistant secretary and became active 
in the new business department. 

Mr. Roy, the new assistant bond 
officer, has held the position of sales 
manager of the bond department for 
several years with marked success. He 
is a graduate of the St. Louis Uni- 
versity School of Commerce and Fi- 
nance. In 1919, he entered the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company as a bond 
salesman. His promotion to the official 
staff of the Trust Company came as a 
recognition of exceptional service. Mr. 
Roy will continue in charge of the sales 
division of the bond department. 


Dr. Ferguson Elected 

For nearly twenty years Dr. Robert 
G. Ferguson, 84 years old, Mt. Lebanon, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has journeyed 
summer and winter, rain or snow, to 
new Wilmington, for the monthly meet- 
ings of the board of directors of the 
First National Bank. The board has 
just rewarded his attention to the bank’s 
interests by electing him president, to 
sueceed the late J. H. Veazy. 

Dr. Ferguson was fifth president of 
Westminster College, hich recently an- 
nounced beginning of a diamond jubi- 
lee fund of $1,000,000 for endowment 
and buildings. He headed the college 
from 1884 to 1906 and still retains an 
active interest as professor emeritus of 
biblical literature. 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Continental and Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago held February 
2, $5,000,000 was taken from undivided 
profits and added to surplus. Accord- 
ingly, capital remains the same, $25,- 
000,000, surplus is increased from $15,- 
000,000 to $20,000,000 and the undivided 
profits item is something over $2,000,000. 
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CLEARING HOUSE PASSES 
FIFTY YEAR MARK 


The San Francisco Clearing House 
Association celebrated its fiftieth anm 
versary February 4, by clearing $51,- 
500,000. 

The clearing house was organized 
February 4, 1876 and began clearing 
on March 11, 1876, from which date to 
December 31, 1925, inclusive, clearings 
have aggregated $117,452,101,188.64, 
and the balances $17,855,800,803,72. 

In reviewing its 50 years of existence 
it is found that clearings for almost 
42 years preceding December 31, 1917, 
were exceeded by the clearings during 
the next eight years. 

At the annual meeting the following 
officers were elected: James J. Fagan, 
president; C. F. Hunt, vice president; 
and R. R. Yates, secretary. 

The clearing house manager is Fred- 
erick H. Colburn. 





WOMAN BANKER TO 
ESTABLISH OWN BUSINESS 


Miss Jessamine G. Hoagland has re- 
signed as manager of the savings de- 
partment of The National Bank of the 
Republic in Chicago, and opened of- 
fiees February 1, as advertising counsel, 
handling advertising campaigns of 
banks and investment houses and de- 
signing and installing window displays. 

Aside from having the distinction of 
being Chicago’s first woman banker, 
Miss Hoagland was the originator of 
the first window displays ever used by 
any financial business house in Chicago. 

She was for many years an officer of 
The National City Bank of Chicago, in 
charge of advertising and new business. 





Harris Trust Elections 

At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank in Chicago, it was voted to in- 
crease the capital stock from $3,000,000 
to $4,000,000 by transferring $1,000,000 
from undivided profits into the capital 
account. This makes the capital and 
surplus of the bank $8,000,000. 

The following new directors were 
added to the board: 

David A. Crawford, president, Pull- 
man Car & Manufacturing Company; 
John McKinlay, vice president, Marshall 
Field & Company; and M. Haddon 
MacLean, vice president, Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank. 


San Francisco Banker Dies 
Philip E. Bowles; president of The 
American Bank in San Francisco since 
its organization, died at his home in 
Oakley, California, January 20 after an 
illness of about three months. 
Mr. Bowles went abroad for a rest 
and vacation trip in October, and had 
but recently returned to his home. 


A Specialized Service 


for Banks and Bankers which is the result of 
more than sixty years of experience is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings. Bank 


and provides complete facilities for active and 
inactive accounts, collections, bill-of-lading 
drafts, investments, letters of credit and foreign 


exchange transactions. 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 
President 


Combined Resources exceed $400,000,000.00 


Reserve City Bankers to Meet 

Raymond F. MeNally, vice president 
of the National Bank of Commerce, in 
St. Louis, announced February 13, that 
the annual convention of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers’, of which he 
is president, will be held at Atlanta, Ga., 
this year on April 28, 29, 30, with head- 
quarters at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel. 

The program is to refer particularly 
to the issuance and selection of com- 
mercial paper and the making of good 
loans. 

The Equitable Trust Company of 
New York has been appointed transfer 
agent for stock of the American Car 
and Foundry Motors Company, and 
the Northeastern Power Corporation. 
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Frank White, Treasurer of the United States, whose signature is familiar to bankers the country 
over as it must appear on every piece of currency before being placed in circulation. 


* * 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 
BY STATE BANKERS 


HE committee of the 
Division, American 
Bankers Association, held its annual 
mid-winter meeting at New Orleans, 
Louisana, January 22 and 23, at the 
eall of Grant MecPherrin, president of 
the division. The committee adopted 
a resolution in favor of action in sup- 
port of the McFadden bill as follows: 
“We pledge our continued support to 
the committee on Federal Legislation 
and executive officers of the American 
Bankers Association in carrying out the 
resolution adopted by the association at 
the Chicago convention in 1924 indors- 
ing the McFadden ‘bill with the Hull 
amendments, now embodied in H. R. 2 
introduced in the present Congress, and 
urge upon all our members their active 
co-operation with such committee and 
officers in their future efforts on behalf 
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of such bill. Furthermore, we wish 
especially to commend General Counsel 
Thomas B. Paton of the Association 
for his able presentation of our resolu- 
tion to the congressional committee on 
banking.” 

In regard to orderly marketing the 
committee passed the following declara- 
tion: “The bankers fully realize that 
bankers and farmers are partners—what 
vitally affects one affects the other. We 
are sympathetic with any plan that will 
work out a greater stabilization of 
prices for agricultural products in har- 
mony with sound economic principles, 
and we pledge our hearty co-operation 
in helping bring about a solution of 
this problem.” 


The committee also, on the recom- 
thendation of M. H. Malott, chairman 
of the Publie Service Committee of the 
division, went on record as indorsing 
the idea that all banks should maintain 
credit files containing financial state- 
ments and other information regarding 
all borrowers who have a line of credit 
of $500 or more. Mr. Malott pointed 
out that a requirement to this effect has 
been promulgated by the State Bank 
Commission of Kansas. It was the sense 
of the committee that the commissioners 
in all states be urged to take similar 
action with the end in view of promot- 
ing a uniform adoption of this rule 
throughout the country. 

At the meeting Mr. Malott, who is 
president of the Citizens Bank of Abi- 
lene, Kansas, was made chairman of 
the Executive Committee to sueceed 
C. S. MeCain, formerly president of the 
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Bankers Trust Company of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, now vice president of the 
National Park Bank in New York, 
whose resignation was accepted with 
regret. M. Plin’ Beebe, president of the 
Bank of Ipswich, South Dakota, was 
made a member of the executive com. 
mittee to take the place of Mr. McCain 
in that capacity while Hugh H. Saxon, 
vice president of the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago, was appointed chairman of 
the Federal Legislative Committee of 
the division to sueceed Mr. MeCain in 
that position. 

The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the executive committee as fol- 
lows: M. H. Malott, president Citizens 


Bank, Abilene, Kansas; E. E. Crab- 
tree, president Farrell State Bank, 


Jacksonville, Illinois; S. J. High, pres- 
ident Peoples Bank and Trust Co., 
Tupelo, Mississippi; H. H. Saxon, vice 
president Continental and Commercial 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
Dan V. Stephens, president Fremont 
State Bank, Fremont, Nebraska; Grant 
MePherrin, president Central State 
Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, and G. E. 
Bowerman, vice president Fremont 
County Bank, Sugar City, Idaho. 

Also Rudolph S. Hecht, president 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, 
New Orleans, Louisiana, and Craig B. 
Hazlewood, vice president Union Trust 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, both past 
presidents of the division, attended the 
meeting as did F. N. Shepherd, execu- 
tive manager of the American Bankers 
Association and Frank W. Simmonds, 
deputy manager in charge of the State 
Bank Division. Mr. Hazlewood re- 
ported to the committee for the divi- 
sion’s State Legislative Committee of 
which he is chairman. Mr. Hecht, as- 
sisted by Fred W. Ellsworth, vice pres- 
ident of the Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Co., New Orleans, provided for the en- 
tertainment of the committee during its 
stay. 


Baley now With Bloeser and Co. 

To enlarge his services to a nation- 
wide scope, James S. Baley, formerly 
manager of advertising and statistics of 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago and for the last two years 
manager of the Baley Pacifie Service, 
advertising and statistics, has trans- 
ferred his business from San Francisco 
to Chieago. In his new location he will 
be associated with the national adver- 
tising agency of Walt Bloeser and Com- 
pany in the Tribune Tower. 


J. B. Lueas of Checotah, Oklahoma, 
former state bank examiner, has pur- 
chased an interest in the Bank of Picher 
and has been elected vice president of 
the institution. Mr. Lueas has had ex- 
tensive banking experience, being cash- 
ier of the Cheecotah State Bank prior 
to holding the position of state bank ex- 
aminer. 
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MAKING THE BANK HOLD-UP 
A HAZARDOUS JOB 
(Continued from page 46) 

and Fenton. Here the Burt National 
Bank was attacked and the safe blown 
open with explosives, which were so in- 
expertly used that the bank fixtures 
were wrecked and it was impossible to 
do business the next day. The loss is 
said to have been close to $20,000. 
Burt is a little town of 540 people. The 
robbers were seven or eight in number. 
They took one belated citizen captive 
and tied him up in a box ear. They 
then roped off the streets with wire, 
posted their armed guards, who were 
apparently ready to shoot up the town 
in ease of resistance, and proceeded to 
blow the safe without caring whether 
the people were alarmed or not. No 
other robbery of this type had been 
committed in Iowa to date. 

The inferences are plain. In Iowa 
the vigilante plan has eut down the num- 
ber of burglaries to a minimum. 
Holdups are now almost unknown and 
burglaries are attempted only against 
small banks in border counties. Had 
the one county where the greatest loss 
of last year was suffered been properly 
organized, it probably also would have 
eseaped its bitter experiences. 

One thing needs still to be said about 
the vigilante movement and it is a 
matter which every banker should con- 
sider with the utmost gravity. The 
arming of many thousands of men with 
army revolvers, military carbines, rifles 
and gas bombs is not a thing without, ifs 
risks. Such an armed force may readily 
be misused for rebellion or for uncon- 
stitutional repressions. _ But still more 
likely is the chance that individual vigi- 
lantes will turn their hands to deeds of 
crime and violence. 

Iowa has taken what precautions 
are possible along this line by placing 
all vigilantes under bond and using care 
in the choice of men to be armed and 


admitted to the ranks. This last is 
the matter of most serious import. 


Bankers in whose communities the vigi- 
lante plan is adopted should exercise 
the greatest care in picking the members 
of the committees. Otherwise the cure 
may be worse than the disease. 


At the annual meeting of the Midland 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Victor E. Han- 
son was made vice president and Law- 
rence QO. Olson, assistant cashier. 


Dr. J. A. Taylor was elected a director 
of the Wharton Title and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. At the Wood- 
land Avenue State’ Bank, Dr. B. F. 
Wentz was added to the board. Diree- 
tors were re-elected without change at 
annual meetings of the Columbia 
Avenue Trust Company, Northern Trust 
Company, Colonial Trust Company and 
United Security Life Insurance and 
Trust Company. 
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Snyder Joins Roxborough Trust 

Edward C. Snyder, Jr. has resigned 
as eashier of the First National Bank 
in Lansdale, Pennsylvania, to become 
secretary and treasurer of the Rox- 
borough Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Snyder has been with the First 
National for four years and previous 
to his connection with that institution 
was secretary and treasurer of the Tioga 
Trust Company in Philadelphia. 








The Bank of Leakesville, Leakesville, 
Mississippi, has two rrew members added 
to its foree, namely, J. C. Landrum, 
connected with the local bank a number 
of years ago, but recently with the First 
National Bank of Laurel, has _ been 
elected a second vice president and will 
be an active employe of the bank of the 
future. R. H. Kittrell, the’ other addi- 
tion, also comes from Laurel and is a 
young man experienced in the affairs 
of banking. 


RIVALING THE AUTO SHOW 













No, this is not an automobile show— 
it is the lobby of The Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, during the week that 
the Cleveland Automobile. Show was 
being held at the Public Auditorium. 
Automobile dealers who were customers 
of the bank were invited to display new 
models in the bank lobby. The pictures 


show the exhibit before the bank opened 


in the morning, and again at noon of 
the first day of the exhibit. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


DATE 


February 25-26 
April 27-28 
May — 
May 11-12 
12-13 
12-13 
17-19 
18-19 


Arkansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Maryland 
Georgia 
Missouri 
Kansas 
Alabama 
Texas 
Pennsylvania 
California 
Wisconsin 
Utah 

Illinois 
Virginia 
Connecticut 
Maine 

Iowa 

New York 
North Dakota 
Colorado 
Wyoming 
North Carolina 
West Virginia 


21-23 
June 21-23 
June 22 
June 25-26 
September —— 


May 3-6 
October 4-7 


STATE ASSOCIATION 
Regional Savings Conference 


PLACE 


Portland 
Hot Springs 
Knoxville 


Oklahoma City 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Columbus 


Wichita 
Montgomery 
Galveston 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Del Monte 
Wausau 

Richfield 
Springfield 
Roanoke 

New London 
South Poland 
Sioux City 
Quebec, Canada 
Grand Forks 
Glenwood Springs 
Sheridan 

Durham 
Huntington 


Spring Meeting Executive 
Council, A. B. A. 
A. B. A. Convention 


Pinehurst, N. C. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Other Associations 


March 2-3 
ference 
June 18-19 


OUR SIX MONTHS’ 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
INVESTMENT DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 15) 
mortgages. The young lady in charge 
of the department keeps a ledger in 
which are listed the mortgages held, de- 
posit totals and reserve. The depart- 
ment is listed on our general books in 
one item. In our bank statement in- 
vestment deposits are included in our 
total of time deposits and the depart- 
ment’s reserve is merged with the bank’s 
total reserve. In short, the bookkeep- 
ing including the segregation of de- 
posits, reserve and securities, is very 
simple and adds little to the routine 
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REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
assembles under one banner the 
greatest masters of the day. 


It is not built to imitate. It is 
essentially different! It is unlike 
anything that has gone before. 
“Daring!” 

is the way our most ardent sup- 
porters describe it. 

For example, it was sixteen months 
in the building and the highest 


paid copy-writer in the world is 
the principal contributor. 


New England Bankers 


Officers Central States Con- 


Topeka, Kan. 
New London, Conn. 


At first most of our deposits in the 
new department came from our regular 
savings department, which we expected. 
Many of our customers were frank 
enough to tell us that had we not started 
the new department, they would have 
withdrawn their money and placed it 
in building and loan companies. Later 
we began to get deposits from outside 
sources until now the larger portion of 
deposits comes from the outside. It is 
too early to estimate the reaction of the 
new department on the building and 
loan companies. They stopped making 
real estate loans soon after we started 
our department, but it is doubtful if 
our venture will do more than retard 
the growth of the larger companies who 
will probably go ahead with the mo- 
mentum they have already acquired but 
with lessened speed. 

We are more interested in the effect 
the new department will have upon our 
own savings than we are about its effect 
upon the building and loan companies. 
We would be glad to see all of our sav- 
ings accounts transferred into the new 
department, because we would rather 
have them payable at our convenience 
than at the convenience of our custom- 
ers. We believe we can make a profit 
on investment deposits at five per cent, 
but even should we not do so, we believe 
the collateral value of these deposits is 
great and that this department will be 
a feeder for our other departments. 
By establishing this department we are 
furnishing the people of our city and 
its vicinity the safest investment pos- 


sible with a rate of income in excess of 
that vielded by the average investment, 
and by doing so we will reduce the 
harvest reaped by vendors of worthless 
securities. 


There is another phase of the matter 
that is equally as important if not per- 
haps more important. To be on a sound 
basis, banks whose debts are virtually 
all payable on eall must keep liquid. 
For many years the difficulty of obtain- 
ing liquid paper in sufficient volume has 
been increasing, and in all probability 
it will continue to increase. Academi- 
cally speaking, loans are slow or liquid 
according as the tangible property upon 
which they rest is fixed or liquid. As 
facilities for the production and distri- 
bution of goods have increased, the ratio 
between the tangible property of the 
country that is fixed and that which is 
liquid has changed. 


Of the tangible property available as 
a basis for loans, more than 85 per cent 
is today classifiable as fixed. As time 
goes on this percentage may be expected 
to inerease, for every invention that in- 
creases the speed of production or bet- 
ters the facilities for distribution de 
creases the need for carrying large 
stocks of goods; and it is only goods 
in process of production and on the 
shelf that classify as liquid tangible 
property. 


Thus it follows that the difficulty we 
now experience in obtaining sufficient 
quantities of liquid paper will increase 
rather than diminish. And, as every 
banker knows, this difficulty is already 
oppressive. Indeed, it is a safe state 
ment that outside of the few large cities 
there is practically no bank in_ this 
country carrying as large a percentage 
of liquid paper as it ought to have. 
And this is a matter we bankers con- 
trol. The need of our customers for 
slow loans is a reality. We may dog- 
matize about the evils of slow loans as 
much as we please. But we ean only 
avoid taking such loans by following a 
policy which will strangle the communi- 
ties in which we do business. 


It has been the habit of some authori- 
ties to assume that the reason why we 
all have so many slow loans is because 
we ourselves have been less watchful 
than we should be. This is not true. 
The reason is that our communities need 
and must have eredit on their fixed 
property holdings as well as upon their 
liquid property holdings; and _ their 
fixed property holdings, being in value 
several times as great as their liquid 
property holdings, the demand made 
upon us for slow loans is many times as 
great as the demand made upon us for 
liquid ones. We have been told that if 
we write our promissory notes back- 
wards and call them “trade acceptances” 
we will change all this. Obviously that 
is not true. Indeed, there is nothing that 


(Continued on page 88) 
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ap and Display Rail 


Unlimited wall space 


for Maps, charts, 
posters, bulletins 


An exceptionally meritori- 
ous fixture now being 
installed in banks, hotels, 
business houses and schools, 
is the MACQUARRIE 
MAP AND DISPLAY 
RAIL. 


Its simplicity of application 
and adjustment is only one 
of its many praiseworthy 
features. It is indeed the 
practical solution of display. 


The accompanying illustra- 
tions show graphically its 
parts and construction. 
Briefly, the rail is a small 
drawn-steel channel in 
green enamel, fitted with 
movable and removable 
blocks. 


One set of blocks is made 
of linoleum, for the recep- 
tion of thumb tacks. The 
other set is of steel, from 
which project strong hooks. 
The latter are for mounted 


maps, charts, clothing, or 
othér heavy articles. 


Still another set of steel 
blocks is fitted with “J” or 
curved hooks, so that the 
rail may be fastened under- 
neath shelves and similar 
surfaces. Thus it may be 
used for cloak-room pur- 
poses. 


It can be securely fastened 
to any building material— 
plaster, wood, brick or steel, 
by means of countersunk 
screws that permit free 
sliding action of the blocks. 


The rail is made up in 12-ft. 
units. With each unit are 
supplied six steel blocks 
with hooks and 24 linoleum 
blocks. The hooks are 
Parkerized so that they will 
not rust. (The 12-ft. units 
can be cut up and supplied 
in shorter lengths to fit any 
room dimensions). 


The illustrations on this page, of the rail 
and its fittings, are drawn to actual size 
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THE INTERNATIONAL BANKER’S PART 


IN WORLD FINANCE 


How American financial interests arise 
in foreign countries—The charge of 
fallacy 


“sinister interests” as a 


By BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


HERE is a great deal of discussion, 

chiefly political, of the supposed 
machinations of “international bankers,”’ 
who are represented as putting over on 
a guileless administration at Washing- 
ton various projects for entangling the 
United States in European affairs, in 
view of the supposed financial interest 
of the bankers in European affairs. 

I am not referring to the political in- 
terests of individual bankers. Some 
New York bankers are Democrats and 
some are Republicans. As citizens they 
take the same kind of interest that other 
citizens do in the polities of the country. 


Economist, The Chase National Bank, New York 


Some of them take their civic responsi- 
bilities very seriously and interest them- 
selves actively in public matters. Others 
pay little attention to politics and con- 
centrate almost exclusively on their busi- 
ness interests. In these respects, they 
are like bankers and business men in 
St. Louis or in any other part of the 
country. 

I am thinking rather about their 
financial interests in Europe and their 
financial interests in America and wish 
to indicate the way in which their 
financial interests in Europe arise, and 
the relation of their European interests 
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to their American interests. 

First, let me object to the assump- 
tion that the New York banking com- 
munity is made up primarily of “inter- 
national bankers.” The great banks of 
New York are, first of all, American 
banks. For example, in the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, my own institution, a very 
small proportion of our deposits are 
foreign deposits. The great bulk of our 
deposits are deposits of American cus- 


tomers. A very important part of our 
deposits comes from correspondent 
banks in the United States scattered 


through almost every county. 

Our commercial deposits, though nat- 
urally concentrated in New York City, 
include also many houses which have 
been introduced to us through corre- 
spondent banks in almost every city of 
size in the United States, including Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Omaha, New Orleans, 
Atlanta, Richmond, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland and Boston. As com- 
pared with the magnitude of this Ameri- 
can business our business with the world 
outside is small, and if we had to choose 
between the two there would be no ques- 
tion at all as to our choice. 

Moreover, and this is the point I want 
to stress—by far the greater part of our 
foreign business grows out of the neces- 
sity of accommodating our American 
customers who themselves have foreign 
business and who wish their banker to 
facilitate that business through banking 
transactions. Our foreign business has 
grown up as an adjunct to our domestic 
business and is necessary as a means of 
holding and promoting our domestic 
business. If we did not have adequate 
foreign connections, many of our do- 
mestie customers would leave us and go 
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es 


to other banks that could serve them in 
this way. 

Our interest, therefore, in seeing 
things go well in the world outside, in- 
sofar as it is a financial interest, is pri- 
marily a reflection and an outgrowth 
of our interest in seeing things go well 
with our domestic customers who have 
business in foreign countries. 

The cotton-growing south must export 
nearly one-half of its cotton. As New 
York correspondent of hundreds of 
southern banks, we have a vital interest 
in seeing a good export situation for 
cotton. If cotton cannot be exported 
adequately, southern banks, which have 
borrowed money from us, must ask ex- 
tensions on their loans, and if the situ- 
ation gets acute enough—as it did in the 
fall of 1914 after the outbreak of the 
war—we have such a vital interest in 
the matter that we must take the leader- 
ship, as we did in 1914, in organizing 
special devices to bring relief to the 
banks of the cotton-growing communi- 
ties. 

With a good wheat crop in the United 
States, two or three hundred million 
bushels of wheat must be exported. We 
have hundreds of correspondent banks 
in the wheat-growing region of the 
United States as well as commercial cus- 
tomers dealing in wheat and flour. If 
the export situation for wheat is bad, 
as it was in 1921-23, our customers in 
these regions must ask extensions of 
loans, and if the situation grows acute 
enough we may be obliged, as we were 
in early 1924, to take an active part 
in the organization of special financial 
measures for the relief of financial in- 
stitutions in the wheat-growing regions. 

Turning from commercial banking to 
the field of investment banking, essen- 
tially the same story is to be told. Na- 
tional banks, of course, do not engage 
in the underwriting of securities, but 
many of the larger national banks have 
affiliations with separately organized in- 
vestment corporations, and there are, of 
course, many banking houses which 
specialize in the issue and marketing of 
securities. 

The figure for the total of securities 
publicly placed in the United States for 
the four years, 1922-25, exclusive of re- 
funding, was, according to the Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle, $20,- 
418,187,098, of which approximately 
$2,978,052,000 were foreign securities 
and $17,440,135,098 were domestic se- 

eurities—the obligations of American 
States, municipalities, farm loan institu- 
tions, industrial ¢orporations, railroads, 
ete. The percentage of the foreign se- 
curities was 14.5. 

Neither the American commercial 
bankers nor the American investment 
bankers have their primary interest in 
foreign lands. There are banking houses 
in New York with partly foreign man- 
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agement and even foreign names, but 
the overwhelming bulk of the banking 
capital, the banking personnel, and the 
volume of bank deposits in New York, 
as in other great financial cities of the 
United States, is essentially American. 

If bankers in the financial centers ex- 
press their concern over political policies 
which are going to hamper the revival of 
Europe or manifest an interest in hav- 
ing the United States take steps which 
are going to promote the peace of the 
world, they are acting essentially as 
good Americans and acting in behalf of 
American interests. If they are more 
active than many other American busi- 
ness men in these particulars, it is be- 
cause they deal with all the businesses 
of the country and consequently see, as 
business men in many particular lines 
may not so easily see, the interrelations 
and reactions of foreign business condi- 
tions and American business conditions. 

The interest of the American banker 
in foreign matters is simple and lies on 
the surface, and I, for one, resent the 
charge that the New York banking com- 
munity is a community of “international 
bankers” who are seeking for sinister 
reasons to subordinate American inter- 
ests to foreign interests. 

—From an address by Benjamin M. 
Anderson, Jr., Ph. D., economist of the 


Chase National Bank, New York, before 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ACCOUNTANTS TO MEET 
IN AMSTERDAM 


On July 5th to 9th of this year will be 
held in Amsterdam, Holland, an Inter- 
national Congress of Accountancy. This 


congress has been organized by the 
Netherlands Institute of Accountants, 


the Netherlands Union of Accountants, 
and the Netherlands Organization of 
Accountants, and will be held under the 
protection of the Ministries of Finance; 
Labor, Trade and Industry; Interior, 
and Waterways; while the cities of 
Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and the Hague 
are also giving it official recognition. 
The various accountants’ organiza- 
tions in the world have been invited to 
send official representatives, and accept- 
ances have already been received from 
the leading organizations in the follow- 
ing countries: United States, England, 


Seotland, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Germany, Austria, Sweden, Denmark, 


Norway, Switzerland, Italy, and Czeeho- 
Slovakia. 

The meetings will be held in the 
Colonial Institute building in Amster- 
dam, and will deal with the following 
subjects: Standardization; office ma- 
chines, appliances and methods; munici- 
pal accounts; responsibility of account- 
ants; legislation; education; internal 
organization of accountants’ offices; 
increasing and diminishing returns in 
connection with cost price; organiza- 
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tion and management; valuation of 
balance sheet and profits. 

The papers which will be read and 
discussed will be published in English, 
German, French, and Dutch, and at 
each meeting an interpreter will be 
present to make it possible for the dis- 
cussion to take place in the languages 
mentioned. 

During the congress the official dele- 
gates will be entertained by the City of 
Amsterdam, the City of Rotterdam, and 
the City of The Hague. The entertain- 
ment will include, beside the usual din- 
ners, trips to the port of Amsterdam, 
and Rotterdam and to some of the 
principal industrial concerns in Holland. 
Invitations have also been sent to some 
of the universities who are prominent 
in the training of accountants, and from 
the United States official representa- 
tives will be sent by New York and 
Columbia Universities. This opportu- 
nity for an international exchange of 
experience and a comparison of methods 
will be of the highest value to the ae- 
counting profession, and American ac- 
countants and teachers of accounting are 
cordially invited to attend the congress. 

During the same week an exposition 
of modern office machinery and account- 
ing material will be held in Amsterdam 
under the auspices of the University of 
Amsterdam, and a series of lectures has 
been planned which will bring up the 
problems connected with the introduc- 
tion of the devices which will be on ex- 
hibition. A section of this exposition 
will be devoted to the work along busi- 
ness research carried on in Europe and 
in the United States by private and pub- 
lic institutions. 
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FAVORABLE OUTLOOK 
FOR POLISH RYE CROP 


The winter rye acreage of Poland is 
estimated at 12,301,000 acres in a eable- 
gram received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome. The first estimate of the winter 
rye crop for 1925 was 12,214,000, fol- 
lowed by a later estimate of 12,076,000 
acres. The total winter and spring rye 
area last year was 12,150,000 acres. 

Poland ranks next to Germany among 
the rye producing countries of the world 
outside of the Union of Soviet Socialis- 
tic Republics, the department says. The 
increase of 225,000 acres in this year’s 
estimated seeding of winter rye is sur- 
prising, the department adds, in view 
of the low rye prices and the very great 
disparity between rye and wheat prices 
which have existed harvest in 
northern Europe. 

“The favorable outlook for the com- 
ing Polish crop indicated by average 
crop conditions may tend to influence 
the price disparity between wheat and 
rve. It is possible also that the rela- 
tively low price of rye as compared with 
wheat may result in increased seedings 
of spring wheat.” 

The winter wheat acreage of Poland 
is reported as 2,575,000 acres, compared 
with the first estimate for 1925 of 2,549,- 
000 acres. The most recent estimate of 
the winter acreage for 1925 is 2,510,000 
acres and the total winter and spring 
acreage at 2,724,000 acres. The winter 
barley acreage for 1926 is given as 
62,000 acres against 63,000 acres the 
first estimate for 1925. 
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INSURANCE TRUST GROWTH 
AND THE METHODS WE USE 


(Continued from page 20) 
average of teri such meetings a month 
were addressed. It was found that the 
insurance salesmen had only vague ideas 
of the functions a trust company per- 
formed. These meetings opened their 
eyes to such an extent that several un- 
derwriters came in to make the trust 
company executor of their own wills 
and also trustee for their life insurance. 

The services of the trust company’s 
tax department were placed at the dis- 
posal of the salesmen in co-operating 
with them to arrange the tax affairs of 
their clients. 

Letters from the president of the 
trust company were furnished to those 
desiring them, stating several instances 
in actual practice where a life insurance 
policy for administration expenses had 
been a saving factor in conserving the 
estate. 

A series of cards containing timely 
slogans were prepared and mailed out 
each Saturday to all the underwriters 
on the trust company’s list. These cards 
carried, in neat attractive print, enthusi- 
astic slogans such as, “An empty wagon 
makes the most noise,” “If you expose 
vourself to enough business you are 
bound to catch it somewhere,” “To sell 
’em, you must tell ’em; the more tell 
ems, the more sell ’ems,” “Every fighter 
has to take a lot of punishment before 
he reaches the championship class.” It 
was surprising to find how keenly these 
cards were looked for on Monday morn- 
ing and is was found that they were 
promptly displayed on the desks or 
office walls of the salesmen receiving 
them. It was a small thing, but one 
which was appreciated by the life un- 
derwriters and assisted in building good 
will. 

Educating the Public 

Full page advertisements were pre- 
pared dwelling on the need for life in- 
surance. These were cleverly illustrated 
and were so compelling that they caught 
and held attention. There was no de- 
nying the facts they cited. 

As soon as a series of these full page 
advertisements had been published, 
miniature reproductions were made of 
them of a size that could readily be 
slipped into a salesman’s kit, and dis- 
tributed to the underwriters. 

Numerous series of booklets and 
pamphlets on the benefits of insurance 
were purchased and distributed through 
names furnished to the trust 
by the life insurance solicitors. 


company 


Another method of publicity adopted 
was utilizing a scholarship foundation 
which the trust company had established 
two years previously. The five high 
school students writing the best essays on 
a given topic obtain a $1,000 scholar- 
ship available for any university they 
eare to choose. The topie chosen this 
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year was “The Advantages of Life In- 
surance.” In the three counties adja- 
cent to the city in which the trust com- 
pany operates, over a thousand students 
are competing in this contest, the re- 
sults of which will not be known until 
April. 

The contest had a splendid “send-off” 
through a dinner given to approximately 
450. The guests included managers of 
the various life insurance companies in 
the district, senior class presidents, high 
school paper editors and county super- 
intendents from over 130 publie and 
parochial high schools. Speeches were 
given by men prominent in the educa- 
tional insurance and.trust company 
fields and a large amount of excellent 
publicity was obtained. 

While it is impossible to guage defi- 
nitely the results which will accrue from 
this essay contest, it is safe to say that 
a much better understanding of the ob- 
jects and uses of life insurance will be- 
come general in the district where the 
students are writing. Furthermore, it 
must be remembered that the child of 
today is the adult of tomorrow and the 
intensive study which these students 
are giving will make them “boosters” 
for life insurance all their lives, because 
they know its objects and purposes. 

Outdoor bulletin boards have been 
found to create favorable comment and 
attention to life insurance matters 
throughout the community. <A_ short 
message, terse and to the point, is used. 
“We Believe in Life Insurance,” was 
one of the most effective statements pro- 
duced in this connection. 

Lithographed reproductions of the 
matter displayed on the bulletin boards 
made attractive blotters, which have 
been much sought after by the life in- 
surance fraternity. 

A partial payment plan to take care 
of life insurance premiums has been 
instituted. By this method policy hold- 
ers pay in one-twelfth of the total 
amount of their premiums on the first 
of each month. Interest at three and 
one-half per cent is allowed on daily 
balances. The trust company attends 
to the payment of the premiums at their 
due date, thus relieving the policy holder 
of having to pay any attention to the 
matter other than to make his monthly 
remittance. 


All these plans and methods have been 
adopted for the purpose of co-operat- 
ing with the life insurance underwriters. 
They in turn, whenever possible and ad- 
visable, assist the trust company by ex- 
tolling the benefits of the trust arrange- 
ment to their clients. 


A sample unfounded life insurance 
trust agreement form has been prepared 
with explanatory matter in plain lan- 
guage following each clause of the 
agreement. At the end of it suggestions 
are given for numerous ways in which 
the trust funds can be guided in the 
administration of the trust. Providing 
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an income for wife and children; pay- 
ment of encumbrances on home; college 
education of son or daughter; to assist 
son to enter business; distribution of 
fund after death of wife, are a few 
captions of the suggestions dwelt on 
briefly in the agreement. This form 
has been distributed among life under- 
writers in order to conserve their time 
when explaining to a client the nature 
of a life insurance trust agreement and 
it has been met with a cordial reception. 

There are many instances, of course, 
where the different plans of income 
policies offered by the insurance com- 
panies are better suited to the particu- 
lar requirements of a client than the 
insurance trust. 

It is against the policy of the trust 
company to solicit trusts without recom- 
mending that the prospect consult with 
his life insurance counsellor. While the 
more elastic powers which ean be given 
to the trustee are in a great number of 
eases more advantageous than the rigid- 
ity of the income payment policy, it is 
found that a careful weighing of the 
“pros and cons” of the ease before a 
decision is arrived at, is the best method 
for all concerned. This is true co-op- 
eration. Treading on each other’s toes 
is eliminated and the best possible serv- 
ice is rendered to the client by both 
insurance and trust companies. 


The use of the funded insurance trust 
is steadily increasing. A block of secu- 
rities or cash is deposited with the trust 
company for investment and manage- 
ment under a trust agreement, which 
may be either revocable or irrevocable. 
The income from the securities is used 
to pay the premiums on as much life 
insurance as possible. Instructions as 
to the subsequent management of the 
trust funds are set out in the agreement 
in the same way as in the unfunded 
trust. 


While in both the unfunded and the . 
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the staff of this publication 
to bring together in an un- 
derstandable, interesting 
way dozens of plans and 
methods that are of tangible 
help to the executive on 
problems of bank adminis- 
tration, operation, and bus- 
iness building. No effort is 
spared to give the kind of 
editorial service that merits 
the faith and confidence of 
subscribers. 
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funded trust agreements the policies are 
placed with the trustee, there is nothing 
to prevent the maker of the trust bor- 
rowing on his policies at any time he 
may desire, providing that the trust is 
not an irrevocable one, in which ease, 
of course, he definitely places every- 
thing out of his reach. 

In ever increasing numbers businesses 
are insuring their “key” men, with the 
proceeds payable to the business. A 
trust company is usually employed in 
the case of partnership insurance where 
the partners insure in favor of the busi- 
ness, and it acts as trustee in the best 
interests of all concerned. 


OUR SIX MONTHS’ 
EXPERIENCE WITH 
INVESTMENT DEPOSITS 


(Continued from page 82) 
we can do that will have any effect upon 
this matter at all. 

There is only one answer. If we can- 
not be on a sound basis with all of our 
debts quick and the larger part of our 
loans slow and cannot materially change 
the volume of slow loans which we must 
take, then we must change the character 
of some portion at least of our debts. 
The investment deposit plan is caleu- 
lated to accomplish this. The invest- 
ment deposit is a slow debt because it 
is payable at the convenience of the 
bank rather than at the convenience of 
the customer; and being a slow debt it 
is a scientific offset for slow loans. This 
offsetting of slow loans with slow de- 
posits is, in our opinion at least, a long 
step forward toward a sounder basis of 
doing business than we ever before have 
had. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that we 


; ourselves believe this phase to be the 


very most important phase of the whole 
matter. The other advantages of the 
plan are perhaps enough alone to recom- 
mend it. It enables us to meet building 
and loan competition. It enables us to 
offer our community a safe investment 
at a good rate of interest, and it enables 
us to meet the growing need for slow 
loans. These are all substantial advan- 
tages. But, from our own point of view, 
the fact that it puts our own business 
on a more scientific basis is more impor- 
tant than all of these. 

—From an address delivered before the Mid- 


West Regiona! Savings Conference, held at Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 
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